THS COMPANION 





“HE GOETH BEFORE YOU INTO GALILEE 
THERE SHALL YE SEE HIM” WAS PROPH- 
ECY AS WELL AS PROCLAMATION - - - 


THE SAME ROAD THAT LED THE DISCI 
PLES TO THEIR RISEN MASTER HAS 
BROUGHT THE ARMIES OF THOSE THAT 
ISERVE HIM TO A GALILEE WHERE 
THEY TOO HAVE FOUND THE LIVING CHRIST 
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A partial list of Wilson’s Certified Brand 








Products sold under our “money- 
back” guarantee 


Sweet Corn 
Green Peas 
Tomatoes 

String Beans 
Beets 

Pork and Beans 
Leaf Spinach 
Asparagus Tips 
California Peaches 
Hawaiian Pineapple 
Cherries 

Blue Berries 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 


The Wilson Label Protects Your Table 





Catsup 

Chili Sauce 
Jellies Jams 
Preserves 


- Peanut Butter 


Mince Meat 

Olives 

Sardines 

Salmon 

Corned Beef Hash 
Ox Tongue 

Veal‘ Loaf 

Vienna Style Sausage 


Oleomargarine 








ie A nnouncing 
WILSON’S 


HE development of the Wilson Institution means a 
He steady betterment not only of methods of production 
but in the quality of the products wherever possible. 


Now we announce Wilson's “Certified” Ham—the suc- 
cessor to our long popular “Majestic” Ham. 


Wealsoannounce Wilson’s Certified Bacon—a product which 
is on the same high plane of excellence as our Certified Ham. 


“Certified” is more than a name. It embodies all the good 
faith and sincerity of our organization, as symbolized in the 
Wilson label itself. “Certified” means to us—and we want 
it to mean to you—our personal responsibility. “Certified” 
on ham or bacon means that that product is as good as it 
can be made. 


Rigidly selected from plump, young, corn fed porkers that 
meet our precise quality standard, Certified hams are given 
our patient, old-fashioned cure, and slow smoking which 
imparts a newer and more delicious flavor to the tender, 
juicy meat. . 


Your own mother could not be more careful or more thought- 
ful than we are in the selection and preparation of Certi- 
fied Ham. Respect governs every step—the respect that is 
due the foods which are to reach your table. 


Wilson's Certified Ham and Bacon arenow onsaleallover the 
country. Ask your dealer for them. If he cannot supply you 
we can stock him at once as our distribution is national. 
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THE OUTWARD AP 


Sy Agnes Mary Brownell 


LORRIE displayed her spoils extended ' 


at arm’s length. ‘‘I got mah Eastah 
outfit all ’sembled now, Miss Hetty— 


’cept mah hat. I ain’t made up mah | | 


mind about mah hat, ’ceptin’ and in- | 
cludin’ the feathah. What you think 
of them, Miss Hetty ?’’ 

‘*T’m sure you’ll feel very fine in 
them, Florrie,’’ said Hetty honestly. The skirt 
was of a cinnamon color not far from Florrie’s 
own hue; and the blouse was a tender rose. 

‘‘No use talkin’—clo’es is mighty upliftin’ 
to the sperit!’’ Florrie declared. 

Most of the boarders had finished and gone. 
Harvey West, from his place at the end of the 
table, scarcely glanced up from his plate as 
Hetty entered from the kitchen, where Florrie 





was now Clattering the dishes. Scraping his 
chair jerkily along the floor, he rose. 

‘*You ain’t eat your dessert, Mr. West,’’ 
expostulated his landlady, Hetty’s mother. 

‘*T don’t believe I care for any, Mrs. Mans- 
field,’’ said the young man and went out. 

‘‘What you s’pose ails him?’’ asked Hetty’s 
mother. ‘‘ He don’t act like himself lately. 
Well, Hetty, Cousin Georgie’s sent another 
box. I hope you can find something in it you 
like this time. ’’ 

‘‘Not for me,’’ said Hetty positively. ‘‘Let 
the girls have it. No more of Cousin Georgie’s 
fine clothes for me! I’ve got a position now. 
And I can buy what I’ve always wanted and 
never had—good, plain clothes. ’’ 

Ever since Hetty could remember, her mother 
had kept boarders. Hetty was eighteen now. 
And she had always had a silk dress, too fine 
and stiff and old for her, made over from one 
of Cousin Georgie’s. Cousin Georgie’s taste 
ran to plaids and colors. And all Hetty’s grow- 
ing years had run, as it were, in a plaid and 
colorful design. The two younger girls, Cecil 
and Charlotte, regarded Cousin Georgie’s silken 
bounty with childish delight. 

Hetty withdrew from her purse an irregular 
oblong of dark-blue cloth. ‘‘ This is what I have 
selected, ’’ she said, ‘‘for my dress. ’’ 

‘‘O Hetty —for your Easter dress?’’ cried 
Charlotte and Cecil in a breath. 

‘*It looks—good,’’ said their mother hesitat- 
ingly. 

‘It is good,’’ said Hetty. 

‘*Have you spoke for it yet?’’ 

‘‘No. There’s plenty in the bolt. And we 
can’t get at it till next week. Well, have you 
girls chosen ?’’ she asked carelessly. 

‘‘We ain’t opened it yet,’’ said Mrs. Mans- 
lield. ‘*I wouldn’t let the girls paw it over till 
you came. Bring Hetty her dish of sauce, one 
of you. It’s peaches to-night, Hetty.’’ 

The girls watched Hetty impatiently as she 
pursued the last remnants of syrupy juice about 
the sauce dish. ‘‘Come on, now!’’ they cried. 
‘‘We’ve got everything—hatchet and monkey 
Wrench and serew driver!’’ 

Their mother’s bedroom, where Cousin 
Georgie’s box reposed, resembled a sort of fur- 
niture warehouse. In it was everything that 
would not tit into any other room. The carpet 


| had come to resemble pressed flowers. 








was an ancient Brussels in which the design 
The 
black-walnut pieces had carved paws for feet, 
and carved wreaths for headboard, and carved 
| leaves for handles. 

The younger girls fell joyously upon the box. 

‘*Let Hetty open the box!’’ said their mother. 

Many a box had been opened in that room, 
and never one but that Mrs. Mansfield had 
envisaged, before the fatal lifting of the lid, 
the perfect, hoped-for thing for Hetty. 

Hetty was pretty. It was not merely that she 
had height and slenderness. In her height was 
a sort of harmony of line, and in her slender- 
ness a blooming curve and swell. There was 
nothing indecisive in Hetty’s appearance. Her 
brown hair was a good, warm brown. Her 
gray eyes were a clear, translucent gray. And 
her cheeks were of a clear red and white. 

The first gown to come to light was a great 
coin-spotted blue foulard. The coins were 
green, like tarnished pennies. Cecil and Char- 
lotte breathed ecstatic ‘‘Oh’s!’’ How could 
Hetty withstand this magnificence of alms? 
A cape of delicate canary broadcloth bal- 
looned out under her hands like a monstrous 
lighted lantern. There was a purple-and-green 
plaid silk. Last of all was a dark-blue taffeta, 
quaintly fashioned, flounced and corded. 

‘“‘O Hetty, that’s real pretty!’’ cried Mrs. 
Mansfield. ‘‘That’s almost plain, like what 
you’re always saying.’’ 

‘*Plain for Cousin Georgie—fussy for me!’’ 
pronounced the relentless Hetty. 

It was true. The quaint little frock was just 
that paradox— quite retiringly modest for 
Cousin Georgie, who carried clothes convine- 
ingly ; quite audaciously pert for Hetty. 

‘*Tt’s not so bad,’’ said Hetty’s mother. ‘‘It’s 
a lovely shade. And you could have it altered. ’’ 

‘©All my life I’ve been poor and worn silk,’’ 
Hetty declared. ‘‘Now I’ve got a position and 
can afford it, I’m going to dress appropriately. 
I’ve turned plain. I suppose the boarders think 
we put everything on our backs.’’ 

‘*Tt’s saved us the cost of boughten things, ’’ 
murmured Mrs. Manstield. 

‘*That canary cape could be dyed blue for 
a fall coat for one of you, and lined with the 
coin-dotted silk,’’ Hetty declared. ‘‘ That small 
checkered pattern of purple and green wouldn’t 
be bad, made plain one-piece, with a wide belt 
and lawn collar and cuffs. And of course the 
blue would work out. ’’ 

‘*Which’1ll you take—the plaid or the blue ?’’ 
Cecil inquired uncertainly of Charlotte. 

‘*T don’t see any need of hiding that coin- 
spotted silk away inside an old dyed coat!’’ 
remonstrated Charlotte. ‘‘Shirley Evans had 
one almost exactly like this one of Cousin 
Georgie’s—and the Evanses have money.’’ 

‘¢ And we haven’t,’’ Hetty reminded her. 

‘*Well, fold ’em away for to-night. I have to 
get breakfast early to-morrow—the Dobbinses 
take the early train. Now, Hetty, you want 
to get your pattern selected. We’ll miss you 
about the sewing. Miss Broadmarkle always 
said you were a good hand at dressmaking. 
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I don’t know if we can turn all three of you 
out in spang-new Easter dresses or not.’’ 

‘*Don’t forget your gray she’s going to alter.’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, Hetty, that I’ll have it 
changed, after all. I was looking at it only 
yesterday. It’s perfectly good. ’’ 

‘*That’s ’cause you wear it so little. It’s old 
style. ’’ 

Mrs. Mansfield laughed comfortably. ‘‘So’m 
I. But you girls are young. You ought to have 
new Easter things. ’’ 

When Hetty came down the next morning, 
she found her mother clearing away a scarcely 
touched breakfast. 

‘*T don’t know what call I got to bother over 
a young fellow that don’t know enough about 
his business to start out with a good, satisfying 
breakfast!’’ she complained. 

‘*Who is it?’’ Hetty asked carelessly. 

‘*Young West. Last night he didn’t eat his 
dessert; and this morning he only took a cup 
of coffee. ’’ 

‘*Maybe he studies too hard at the Business 
College,’’ suggested Cecil, coming up with a 
tray of glasses. 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder but he was homesick— 
coming from the country that way,’’ said her 
mother. 

‘*He clerks afternoons after school and Satur- 
days at Reddy’s bookstore,’’ put in Charlotte, 
briskly arranging files of silver down the long 
‘table. ‘‘I guess Mr. Reddy is a hard man to 
work for, though they do say that Esther 
Reddy can wheedle anything out of him.’’ 

The dining room filled rapidly and almost as 
rapidly emptied. The Mansfield Boarding Home 
—Rooms and Home Cooking—enjoyed a good 
patronage. There were represented young, 
downy clerks like Hetty, and older, wing- 
clipped ones like Miss Tracy of the ready-to- 
wear department; fairly petrified ones like 
Mr. Connor; school-teachers, old and young; 
young married folk who were not yet settled ; 
and older married ones who were very much 
settled, and who objected to the hall light and 
late entrances and the irregularities common 
to boarding-house existence. 

Cecil and Charlotte sped back and forth 
between tables and water cooler and sideboard 
and kitchen. Last year Hetty’s feet had made 
the dizzy, circuitous round. Now Hetty had 
a position; she was making her way. She had 
come down, attired for the street. Her stiff, 
shining little black straw, from the millinery 
department of the store where she was em- 
ployed, marked her altered status. Her plain 
black skirt and black blouse, buttoned to the 
throat, with a sheer white turnover, threw into 
a sort of relief all her youthful bloom. 

The dark-blue bolt of cloth, with its price tag 
coyly displayed, received the approving regard 
of Miss Hetty Mansfield. In that regard was a 
consciousness of power—power over the pert 
little price tag; over the requisite folded 
lengths ; over the very lay of the pattern. The 
money for the blue cloth, for the simple trim 
of stitching and buttons, for the making, under 
Miss Broadmarkle’s supervision, was tucked 
securely away, crisp bill on bill, in Hetty’s 
handbag. The handbag was tucked securely 
away in Hetty’s right-hand bureau drawer. 

Noon was a rush hour at the Mansfield 
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Boarding Home. The feet of Cecil and Char- 
lotte made a distracted pattern like snarled 
yarn about the long tables. Their mother’s 
face appeared at intervals through the crack of 
door, computing the number of transients and 
the likelihood of dessert’s holding out. 

‘*Young West ain’t come to dinner at all!’’ 
she said as Hetty stopped a moment on her 
way out. ‘‘I can’t help feeling sort of re- 
sponsible for him—so young and all.’’ 

‘*He’s as old as I,’’ said Hetty. 

Her mother regarded her thoughtfully. ‘‘In 
years, he is; but there’s something he lacks. 
He’s just kind of green, I guess—coming from 
the country. Well, have you got it?’’ 

**Not yet,’’ said Hetty. 

‘*Tt’ll be gone, if you don’t look out!’’ 

‘*T’ll look out,’’ promised Hetty. 

To-morrow would be Saturday. Hetty de- 
cided that she should buy her dress on Satur- 
day. Miss Broadmarkle was coming Monday. 
A day was long enough for it to lie untouched 
in her drawer. She had ascertained that her 
pattern was in stock,—trim, belted, buttoned, 
—for once, a really plain, best dress. 

‘*Run up, Hetty, and see if young West ain’t 
coming down to his supper,’’ said Mrs. Mans- 
field that evening, when the other boarders 
had left the dining room. ‘‘Cecil saw him come 
in. I can’t be put out by folks’ lagging this 
way. I want to get my work done up.’’ Mrs. 
Mansfield ran the last words into a brisk com- 
pound. 

Hetty went up and played a little rat-tat on 
the door, which was ajar. The occupant of the 
room sprang up at once, but not before Hetty’s 
quick glance had seen. Young West’s head 
had been in his arms; and his arms had been 
on the window ledge; and his whole attitude 
had been significant of collapse and despair. 

Hetty’s first instinct was to draw back, as if 





she had not seen. Then she took hold of the 
door and the situation with firm hands. 

‘*See here. It’s no use pretending I didn’t 
see, for I did. I don’t mean to intrude; but 
you’re in some sort of trouble. This is a board- 
ing house—but it’s a boarding home, too, like 
it says on the sign. If there’s anything I can 
do,—or mother,—why, you’ve only to ask.’’ 

‘*Tf you really knew what I was,’’ said 
young West miserably, ‘‘you’d maybe not be 
so anxious to serve me.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Hetty crisply, ‘‘what are you?’’ 

‘*A thief.’’ 

‘**T don’t believe you, ’’ said Hetty scornfully. 

“*T took it. And I didn’t take it,’’ went on 
the boy doggedly. ‘‘I never planned it; and I 
never used a penny of it. But Mr. Reddy says 
he’ll give me till to-morrow to replace it. I’m 
fired. But he won’t do anything if I put the 
money back. If I don’t —’’ 

‘Tf you took it,’’ said Hetty patiently, ‘‘and 
didn’t spend it, why don’t you put it back ?’’ 

‘* Because I haven’t got it,’’ said young West. 
‘*T never did have it.’’ 

‘*Look here,’’ began Hetty. ‘‘I’m older than 
you.’’ She felt, indeed, an almost maternal 
sense of age. ‘‘ Tell me the whole thing. ’’ 

Standing in the doorway, young West obeyed. 
He felt young and forlorn and inexperienced ; 
and the something in Hetty that was older 
than her years made a strange appeal to him. 

‘“‘On Monday, when I was clerking after 
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school at Reddy’s, Miss Reddy came in,’’ 


| it come to him—that twenty-five was what she 


young West began. ‘‘Mr. Reddy had always | meant. She got back this morning. And now 
told me, ‘Never pay out a penny,’ he said ; ‘you everything’s all right; but I’d like to know 


refer all bills to me. What I got you for is to 
take money in.’ But Miss Reddy wasn’t a col- 


her father. And when she says, ‘Harvey, let 


| what became of the ticket; probably dropped 
| and got swept up.’’ 
lector. She went back, but she couldn’t find | 


‘*T knew it!’’ said the clairvoyant Hetty. 
‘*Here’s your twenty,’’ said young West, 


me have twenty-five dollars; dad’s out, and I | awkwardly. ‘‘Say—I don’t know how—to —’’ 


can’t wait,’ I let her have it,—the twenty-five, 
—it was two tens and a five.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ prompted Hetty. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Harvey, ‘‘when I went to 
show Mr. Reddy, the ticket wasn’t there. I’d 
written, ‘Miss Esther Reddy—$25. 00.’ ’’ 

‘*But Miss Reddy —’’ 

‘*Miss Reddy says she never got any twenty- 
five dollars. ’’ 

‘‘Never got it! Why, I know Esther Reddy 
—she was in my class!’’ Hetty spoke as if that 
fact made a sort of alibi for Miss Reddy. 

‘‘Esther Reddy. That’s her. That’s what I 
wrote on the ticket; but no one believes it—and 
the ticket’s gone. It looks bad.’’ 

‘‘On the outside, it does,’’ admitted Hetty. 

‘* And yet you believe me,’’ said young West. 

‘‘T don’t know why I do, but I do,’’ said 
Hetty frankly. 

‘‘Of course the ticket wouldn’t mean any- 
thing against Miss Reddy’s word, but it’s just 
another link. ’’ 

‘*But why —if you had really taken the 
money—should you have done such a silly 
thing as to pretend to write a ticket you can’t 
find? Your story is too ridiculous to be any- 
thing but true!’’ 

‘*And Miss Reddy ?’’ 

‘‘There’s been some terrible mistake, but 
it’s bound to come out right in the end.’’ 

‘‘Yes, when it has cost me my place and my 
good name, and the folks at home —’’ 

‘Your folks at home know nothing about it 
—and they’ve no need to. How much money 
have you got that you could give Mr. Reddy, 
for you were responsible for it, you know.’’ 

‘Just five dollars,’’ said young West unhap- 
pily. ‘*That’s not counting the board money I 
got saved up for to-morrow. ’’ 

‘* Best keep it separate, ’’ counseled the astute 
Hetty. ‘‘I’ll lend you twenty. You pay Mr. 
Reddy the twenty-five dollars first thing to- 
morrow. Now come down and eat your supper.’’ 

The next morning, coming down early, 
Hetty handed young West a bit of folded paper. 
‘*Mr. West’s promised to do an errand,’’ she 
explained casually to her mother. 

‘“‘What would you think of narrow green 
velvet for a girdle for the coin-dotted silk?’’ 
inquired Charlotte. ‘‘Ma won’t let either of 
us have the blue.’’ 

““T just thought—p’r’aps—if ever you did 
taken a notion, Hetty —’’ 

‘*Well,’’ Hetty declared, ‘‘I don’t mind say- 
ing that I have taken a notion to it overnight. ’’ 

‘‘Now, I call that sensible, ’’ said her mother. 
‘“There’ll be some good use for that money. ’’ 

‘«That’s what I thought!’’ agreed Hetty. 

Miss Broadmarkle came Monday, and by the 
end of the week Cousin Georgie’s finery had 
assumed an altered state. Even Hetty had to 
admit that the checkered green and purple had 
a deceiving air of simplicity. The coin-dotted 
foulard gave to the spindling Charlotte a pleas- 
antly rounded contour. The flounced and corded 
taffeta, ruthlessly taken apart and reassembled 
in a simpler guise, proved to be one of the most 
successful of Cousin Georgie’s transformations. 
It looked almost plain. Mrs. Mansfield’s gray 
dress had also renewed its youth. 

‘* Sometimes I think mebbe we make too 
much of dress,’’ said Mrs. Mansfield on Easter 
morning, as they assembled in the parlor. ‘‘ And 
then again, a woman wants to make a proper 
observance of the day. I’m sure I don’t feel any 
the less reverent because my waist and sleeves 
is a little fuller and my skirt a little narrower. 
Hetty, I never saw you look better!’’ 

‘*T never felt better, either,’’ said Hetty. 

‘*T expect you feel full as well as you would 
in the new blue cloth.’’ 

‘* Better,’’ said Hetty. 

‘*There’s Hetty Mansfield in a new blue 
silk!’’ Miss Tracy confided to Miss Soamer, 
her contemporary in years. ‘‘And the girls, 
too! The way they work, you wouldn’t think 
they’d put it all on their backs!’’ 

When the Mansfields returned from the 
Easter service, they found young West waiting 
in the parlor. The day before, as he had told 
Hetty, he had handed the money to Mr. Reddy, 
who instead of turning him off had made him 
a cold, appraising offer. 

‘*Let’s suspend judgment for a while,’’ he 
had said. ‘‘I’ll keep the money for a time. It’ll 
be the stakes.’’ He had muttered something 
else that sounded like, ‘‘Hope I lose!’’ 

‘Say, what do you know!’’ began young 
West this Easter morning, going straight up 
to Hetty as the Mansfields filed in. He had no 
eyes for Hetty’s blue Easter silk, but only for 
her honest regard. 

‘*Mr. Reddy sent for me this morning. And 
say—it wasn’t Miss Esther Reddy; it was 


Minnie, the younger one. If I hadn’t been so | 





‘‘Oh, that’s all right,’’ answered Hetty. 


‘*He’s raised me,’’ said young West. ‘‘Say, 
he’s not such a grouch, when you know him.’’ 

**So-0-0!’’ said Cecil, with round eyes, when 
he had gone. ‘‘That’s the how-about-it!’’ 

She looked at Hetty in the rich blue silk. 
Down the glistening folds little shafts of light 
played. Hetty, who had humbled herself to 
wearing silk when her proud spirit had coveted 
plain cloth, gave back the look quite simply. 








Florrie craved audience of Hetty upon some 
matter connected with the salad. At Sunday din- 
ner Hetty went to the kitchen and constituted 
herself chef. Florrie, gazing with admiration 
upon Cousin Georgie’s blue silk and thinking of 
the rose and cinnamon that she herself was to 
display as soon as the dishes were washed, re- 
iterated her earlier-formulated article of faith: 

‘*Clo’es sutenly is upliftin’ to the sperit!’’ 


A HUMAN CANNON BALL 


CBy Roe L. 
Hendrick 


RANDFATHER and 
Grandmother Stewart 
used to have a joke, a sort 
of mutual, family pleas- 
antry, that often puzzled 
me greatly when I was a 
small boy. Both would 
chuckle over it and 

exchange amused smiles and glances, 

although I could see nothing espe- 
cially funny in what they said. 

In those days I was growitig rap- 
idly, shooting upward from a chubby 
toddler into a tall, gangling boy ; and 
my swift increase in stature seemed 
to amuse grandfather. Scarcely would 
I enter the old white house before 
he would seize me by the shoulders 
and exclaim: 

‘*Well, I declare, I believe you’ve 
grown an inch since I saw you last. 
You want to look out, sonny, or 
your grandma won’t think much of 
you; she never did take to big boys. ’’ 

‘*There, there, Jotham, don’t talk 
nonsense!’’ the old lady would inter- 
pose. ‘‘I was glad enough that you 
were big and heavy once, Jotham.’’ 

To which grandfather would re- 
tort, ‘‘ Yes, but remember what I 
had to go through to make you 
think so. I tell you what, sonny,’’ 
—turning to me,—‘‘I hope you 
won’t have to be put through such a 
trial to prove that bigness is valu- 
able. ’’ 

Twice I asked grandfather what 
he meant; but he merely chuckled 
and told me a long story that had no 
bearing on the subject whatever. 
Grandfather was a big, jolly man, 
but sometimes he was trying in his 
disregard of a boy’s questions. 

Then one winter my parents went 
South—I think it was for mother’s health— 
and I was left behind, a very lonely and anxious 
boy. Grandmother tried to cheer me by telling 
me stories of her early life, and among others 
was the tale of grandfather’s exploit over which 
they had so often smiled. 

At the time of which she spoke, Grandfather 
Stewart was a strapping lad in his seventeenth 
year, as tall as a man and nearly as heavy. 
The Stewart farm was in the back hills of 
Nazareth township, and the nearest neigh- 
bors, the Averills, lived three miles away. 
Amy Averill—Grandmother Stewart—was the 
youngest child in her family and was two 
years grandfather’s junior. 

She was a little thing, black-eyed, quick and 
active in all of her motions, and with a mind, 
and, indeed, a temper, as active as her body. 
She had attended the Nazareth Corners school 
with grandfather. Because he was so big and 
so awkward, she professed to regard him with 
contempt and was not at all careful about con- 
cealing her sentiments. In fact, she always 
seemed eager to quarrel with him, no matter 
what efforts he made to keep the peace. 

One summer afternoon grandfather’s mother 
asked him to go over on Fairview, the huge 
hill west of the house, and gather a pailful of 
blueberries. He took a milk pail and soon 
reached the open ground on the summit. There, 
among the ravines and boulders, blueberries 
ordinarily were abundant, but for some reason 
they were scarce that year. So he continued 
on down the opposite slope and headed for Fort 
Hill. On the way he stopped at the Averills’ to 
get a drink of water. 

Mrs. Averill saw him at the sweep and 
called, ‘‘Out blueberrying, Joe?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied; ‘‘I’ve been up on Fair- 
view, but they’re scattering there, so I’m going 
over on Fort Hill.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m glad to hear it. Amy’s somewhere 
up there now, and it’s no place for a girl to go 
alone. The other children are all away, and I 
told her she’d better not go, but you know how 
headstrong she is—she wouldn’t listen!’’ 








new and green—she’d got an invitation to join | Grandfather smiled and nodded his head. He 


a touring party of some of her friends and 


| knew how headstrong Amy was. ‘‘I’ll hunt 


she went right off, only telling Esther—and she | her up,’’ he promised. 


forgot to tell her about getting that money. So | 
here she drops a card from somewhere in the | 


raountains,’ ‘Did you honor my draft, dad?’ 
And there wasn’t any draft. And all at once 





‘*Yes, do ; and come back with her to supper.” 
On the top of Fort Hill, which was named 
from an Indian mound on its southern flank, 
he saw her tin pail glistening and presently 


run and then turned east- 








stood beside her. She looked up with a start, 
and her lips parted, although not in a smile. 
‘*What are you doing here, Joe Stewart?’’ 
she demanded. 
He thrust his pail forward by way of expla- 
nation. ‘‘ After blueberries,’’ was all he said. 
‘‘Well, this is my patch. I came here first; 
and with all there are in Nazareth township 
I think you can find plenty somewhere else. ’’ 
There always was a hectoring vein in Grand- 


‘4father Stewart’s nature; he liked to tease. 


'**Your mother told me to come up here and 
stay right by you,’’ he assured the girl, with 
a solemn expression; ‘‘and then I am to see 
that you get safe home. ’’ 

She glanced wrathfully at him, turned and 
walked down the southern slope, away from 
home. Pausing only to gather a few handfuls of 
berries, he followed, keeping her in sight, al- 
though too far away for ordinary conversation. 
When they had gone more than a mile, she 
halted on the side of a hill and waited for him 
to come up. Tears of anger glistened on her 
lashes, and her voice trembled as she spoke. 

‘*Tf I werea great, big, awkward, overgrown 
thing like you,’’ she cried, ‘‘I’d be ashamed 
to tag some one who didn’t want me!’’ 

‘*T am,’’ he admitted; ‘‘but I’ve got to do 
what your mother said. Come, Amy,’’ he 
added, ‘‘don’t let’s quarrel. Your pail is nearer 
full than mine, but I’1] bet I can fill mine first. ’’ 

“If I had hands the size of yours,’’ she 
retorted, ‘‘I might have some chance. ’’ 

‘*You’d look funny, if you did.’’ 

‘*No funnier than you look all of the time. ’’ 

The conversation, if it deserved that name, 
languished after that, for, although grandfather 
spoke from time to time, he received no reply. 
Both were picking as rapidly as possible, each 
on the opposite side of the same small patch. 
At last, when his pail was filled, he circled the 
patch to see what progress Amy had made. 

She was gone! With the natural advantage 
of her birdlike quickness, she had filled her 
pail first and had stolen silently away. He was 
certain that she had not passed him, and it was 
not likely that she had gone to the west, where 
a thick and almost impenetrable swamp lay. 
To the east were more open woods, which 
would afford her concealment from him, and 
which would offer no great obstacle to her 
return home. Deciding that she had gone in 
that direction, he started down the hill at a 








Drawn By EMLEN MCCONNELL 
“IF 1 WERE A GREAT, BIG, AWKWARD, OVERGROWN THING LIKE YOU, 
I'D BE ASHAMED TO TAG SOME ONE WHO DIDN'T WANT ME!” 





ward into a thicket of 
evergreen. 

He had not gone far 
when a shrill scream less 
than a hundred feet away 
caused him to drop his pail 
and run toward the sound. 
Brushing aside a growth 
of young hemlocks, he saw 
Amy fleeing back toward 
the hill, with a large black 
bear close at her heels. 

‘*Dodge, Amy, dodge!’’ 
he shouted, for the beast 
was almost upon her. 

She sprang to one side 
while he snatched up a 
handful of rocks and 
hurled them one after an- 
other at her pursuer. The 
second struck its mark, and 
immediately the creature 
turned and made for him. 

‘*Get into that beech 
tree, quick!’’ he yelled. 

Throwing another stone, 
he took to his heels. He ran 
in a wide circle through 
the evergreen thicket, in- 
tending to lead the animal 
away from Amy, although 
he did not think that it 
would follow him very far ; 
but as he sprang between 
two trees he almost col- 
lided with a smaller bear, 
which was busily scooping 
out and eating the berries 
from the pail that Amy 
had dropped. Then he 
understood: the girl had 
stumbled upon an old she- 
bear and her cub and had 
been attacked instantly. 

The cub, snarling and 
striking at him, showed no 
disposition to give ground, 
and the young man had to 
turn back. As he plunged 
again into the thicket he 
narrowly avoided another rush by the mother. 
When he emerged on the western side of the 
hemlocks, he could see neither bear, although 
he knew that they must be close at hand. 

The next instant he heard Amy scream again, 
and he hurried toward the tree into which he 
believed she had climbed. What he saw there 
filled him with alarm. The bear, losing track 
of him, had caught sight of Amy part way 
up the beech tree and had started to climb up 
after her. 

Running up, grandfather hurled rock after 
rock, each as large as his fists, at the bear. 
He hit her again and again, and, although she 
roared with rage, she would not come down. 
Beside the beech into which Amy had climbed 
the young man now noticed a large oak; the 
two trees stood so close together that many of 
their limbs overlapped. 

‘*Come across into this tree, Amy,’’ he 
directed, ‘‘and then drop behind me and run 
for home!’’ 

But fright had temporarily broken her spirit. 
“*T can’t; oh, I can’t!’’ she cried. ‘‘I’m too 
high up!’’ 

‘*You must!’’ he commanded. ‘‘Here, 1’ll 
help you.”’ 

He began to clamber into the oak as if his 
life depended upon his speed. Again and again 
as he climbed he roared insults at the bear, 
and his cries so disturbed the creature that she 
kept halting and did not ascend very rapidly. 
In thateway grandfather succeeded in getting 
well above the beast and almost to Amy’s level. 
Finding a convenient limb, he walked out upon 
it toward the girl, steadying himself by cling- 
ing to a smaller branch overhead. 

‘*Reach down your hand,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
I’ll help you across. ’’ 

‘*T_T can’t, my head swims so!’’ 

‘*TDon’t be afraid; shut your eyes and just 
reach. I won’t let you fall.’’ 

But before their hands met, the bear seemed 
to divine their intention. Shifting to a big 
branch of the beech that slanted sharply up- 
ward, she made directly toward them at three 
times her former speed. Grandfather took one 
glance at the creature and another at the trem- 
bling, irresolute girl. 

‘*Just hang on where you are!’’ he shouted. 

Finding a clear avenue through the leaves 
beneath him, he jumped feet foremost, straight 
down upon the climbing bear. His heavy 
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cowhide boots, with the heels set at an angle 
that presented their sharp edges, crashed into 
the ereature’s skull. The blow had the resistless 
force of a sledge hammer. The bear did not 
merely totter or waver under the impact, but, 
sprawling forward, went crashing through the 
branches until she struck the ground, where 
she lay without a quiver. 

Ciutching at twigs and branches with either 
hand, the boy followed for a dozen feet or more ; 
then he managed to get a grip on a large 
branch, which swayed and bent, but held. 
Clinging to that, he found a secure foothold, 
and then looked down. 

The bear still lay where she had fallen; the 
cub had come up and was smelling at her. At 
last the huge creature drew up a leg, then 
another ; finally, she rolled over and struggled 
to her feet. For five minutes she stood almost 
motionless. At last she seemed to awaken as if 
froma trance and, turning, shuffled away. The 
cub followed close behind. She seemed to have 





forgotten her assailant, or else she feared him. 


The two watchers waited for several minutes 
before they ventured to descend from the tree. 
Grandfather then got his pail of blueberries, 
which were untouched and, picking up Amy’s 
empty pail, set out with her directly across 
Fort Hill for home. The girl no longer avoided 
him ; on the contrary, she kept close at his side. 

‘*We’ve got berries enough for two,’’ he said 
as they neared home. 

‘*T don’t believe I ever want to see a blue- 
berry again, ’’ she replied. ‘‘I didn’t suppose a 
bear could act like that. I’ve seen them lots of 
times and never was afraid of one before. But 
how did you dare do what you did?’’ 

‘* Well, 1 didn’t see anything else to do. 
Besides,’’—his eyes twinkled,—‘‘you know 
how big and heavy I am.’’ 

She shot a glance at him from her black eyes. 
‘*Yes, Jotham,’’ she said demurely, ‘‘you’re 
just the right size—for jumping on bears!’’ 

And thus was born the jest that retained its 
freshness and delight for those two people 
during more than sixty years of after life. 
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Chapter Nine, in which ‘a Scout is trustworthy” 


ITH you to help us, we can put 
up the cabin in no time,’’ New- 
comb said to Michael. ‘‘Can you 
come up here with me a couple 
of days next week ?’’ 

‘*Tl’m afraid not,’’ said the 
new patrol leader. ‘‘Saturday 
afternoon is my only time off. ’’ 
‘ It’s hard luck you haven’t any more than 

that. Where did you learn to handle tools?’’ 

‘*Father was a carpenter. ’’ 

‘*] guess we’ll make you do all the fine work; 
I’m not in your class, and there’s nobody else 
in the troop that’s especially clever with tools. 
Unless some of you fellows have something 
you haven’t shown yet?’’ 

Newcomb surveyed the group of new mem- | 








and then glanced round at Reggie. That youth | 
was lolling back in an easy-chair, contemplat- 
ing the farther wall with apparently disdain- 
ful eyes. Dr. Bartlett’s eyes narrowed and his 
lips thinned as he looked at him. 

When Michael finished, Dr. Bartlett said: 

‘*Reggie, you take Freddie’s place and im- 
personate the patient with the fractured arm. | 
Watch closely while Dorr goes through the | 
motions of setting it and bandaging it.’’ 

‘*T feel I’d learn more if somebody else were 
to bandage it,’’ said Reggie. 

‘*Tf you come to me for instruction, you must 
put yourself in my hands,’’ said Dr. Bartlett. | 





from watching Dorr, and, Dorr, you’ll find by 
dealing with Reggie just what it means to) 
have a patient who can’t give you any help. | 
That’s the kind of patient one generally has; 
the experience should be useful to you.’’ 

For Reggie it was an unsuccessful evening. 
He chafed so under the enforced partnership | 
that he derived no benefit from it; Dorr’s calm | 
absorption in the task and utter disregard of | 
his person exasperated him. Reggie went home | 
that night disgusted with the whole Boy Scout | 
organization, not caring whether he ever were | 
a second-class Scout or not. His uncle and | 
Frank had the same hateful characteristics— 
always trying to put a fellow in a hole! 

Meanwhile, Dr. Bartlett had been watching 
Michael Dorr with eyes more than ever inter- 
ested and sympathetic. He detained Michael a 
few minutes after the other boys had gone. 

‘*Sit down,’’ he said. ‘‘I want to talk to 
you. What is your ambition in life?’’ 

‘*'To be a doctor. ’’ 

‘*T thought so. And what’s your plan?’’ 

‘*T haven’t any plan,’’ answered Michael. 

‘‘Of course what you ought to do is to go to 
college for the next four years and then enter 
a medical school,’’ said Dr. Bartlett. 

‘That puts medicine out of the question for | 
me, then,’’ said Michael. He tried to speak 
cheerfully, but he looked disappointed. 

‘*My boy’s going to college in the autumn, ’’ 
said Dr. Bartlett. ‘‘He expects to study medi- 
cine. Don’t you think you and he could go 
through together ?’’ 

‘*No, there’s not a chance of it. What little 
I can earn is needed at home.’’ 

Dr. Bartlett reflected a moment. ‘‘ Anyway, | 
keep up your interest,’’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t: give | 
up hope. Opportunities come to everyone. 
You’ll make a good surgeon, if you’re given 
half a chance. ’’ 

Michael went away, alternating between 





depression and elation. Talk with Dick while | 


he was getting ready for bed turned the scales | 
in favor of depression. 
‘*T don’t see how you could so much as touch 





the skin of that skunk !’’ exclaimed Dick upon 
hearing what the evening work of his brother | 
had been. ‘‘I couldn’t. Or if I did, I’d give | 
him something to howl about!’’ 


‘*No, I won’t, Mike,’’ Dick said in a sub- 
dued voice. ‘‘I know it would be better if | 
was more like you.’”’ 

**T don’t know that at all,’’ replied Michael. 
‘“*T know you’re coming out all right just 
because you’re yourself. There’s lots of guod 
stuff in you, Dick. Good night.’’ 

He patted his shoulder and crawled back 
into bed. The little act of brotherly faith and 
affection made Dick want to cry, made him 
want to confess everything; but stubbornness 
withheld him. He lay awake long after Michael 
was breathing regularly in sleep; he resolved 
fervently that he would henceforth try to do 
nothing that he would be ashamed to have 
Michael know; but what was past was past, 
and he was being punished enough for it, any- 
way, in having to lie round with a broken leg. 
It would not do any good to tell Michael the 
whole story; it would just make him feel bad 
—and, besides, he suspected, anyway ! So Dick 
at last fell asleep in the midst of his muddled 
reasoning ; next morning he and Michael made 
no reference to their talk. Michael asked him 
how he was feeling, brought him water to wash 
with, and later brought him his breakfast. 

Dick had a feeling that Michael was watch- 
ing him hopefully, expecting him to unburden 
himself; the feeling was uncomfortable and 
made Dick appear sullen. He had had that 
feeling about Michael for some days, and it 
led to constraint in their intercourse. Then 
apparently Michael ceased to be expectant or 
hopeful or wistful—whatever it was that made 
Dick uncomfortable; and Dick regained his 
outward cheerfulness. But lying on his bed 
day after day, having for the most part no 
company but his thoughts, he was insensibly 
tending to take a more serious view of his duties 
and responsibilities and of his future than he 
had ever done before; he began to appreciate 
what power he had of increasing or diminish- 
ing the worries and anxieties of his mother; 
and he understood better than ever Michael’s 
stalwart effort to keep her hopeful and happy. 
So two things did Dick learn through his long 
convalescence — consideration for his mother 
and appreciation of Michael. 

Meanwhile, Michael and the boys from the 


| Hollow whom he had brought into the Scouts 


‘*You should be grateful to me for assigning | ‘*There’s something more important than | were making themselves worthy members of 


the most skillful first-aid man in the class to 
help you. He can’t very well be grateful to me | 


just paying off old seores,’’ replied Michael. 
**It doesn’t do to be too tame; you’ll never | 


that organization. They proved less noisy than 
such doubters as Freddie and Bill had expected 


bers. They shook their heads. They could split | for giving him such a subject, but as he has the | get ahead in this world if you’re that. If I had | to find them; in many matters they were even 
and chop kindling wood, one of them said, and | true professional instinct he is of course willing | your brains and you had my pep, we’d make | diffident; and of their enthusiasm for the 


that was about all. | 
‘‘With him for your patrol leader, you ought | 
soon to learn,’’ said Newcomb. 


. 


to practice on—well, I may say anything.’’ | 
Reggie, irritated by the rebuke and by the 


a great team. ’’ 
‘*Well, how are you going to treat young) 


Seouts there could be no question. Another 
patrol of boys from the Hollow was soon 


| laughter it evoked, lay down on the floor. He| Bartlett when you come into the Scouts?’’ | formed, all just as eager as the first had 


The remark pleased not only the patrol 


| displayed not merely inattention to the tech- 


leader; it pleased the whole patrol. It made | nique of bandaging but distaste for the per- 
them feel that already they had contributed a sonality of the bandager; curling lips and 
superior talent to the organization. It gave | half-averted gaze showed his feeling. 


| asked Michael. 

‘*T won’t have anything to do with him. ’’ 
‘*Not even under orders ?’’ 

Dick was silent for a moment. ‘‘Well,’’ he 


been. The work of rebuilding the cabin went 
forward rapidly ; so also did the work of pre- 
paring for second - class Scout examinations. 
Mr. Winton gave the tests on different days; 


them as a body and even individually more | 


self-confidence. They had assumed a self-con- 
fidence that afternoon that they did not feel; 
they had been boisterous and noisy on the, 
walk up to the cabin; they had been swagger- | 


| you feel you could have done better if the 
patient had been etherized.’’ 
There was again an outbreak of laughter; 


“*Very well done,’’ was Dr. Bartlett’s com. | 
ment when Michael had finished. ‘‘No doubt 


said, ‘‘I’ll have some fun showing him up at 

every turn. And I bet I can do it, too.’’ 
‘*You don’t need to pretend friendship, but 

you shouldn’t go in to be a trouble maker. ’’ 
‘*He’s the trouble 


out of the two Hill patrols Reggie was the 
only member who failed to advance from the 
class of ‘‘tenderfoot.’’ His showing in wood- 
craft and in first aid was inadequate. When he 





ing to show the fellows from the Hill that they | but Reggie seemed superior to ridicule. 
were not to be overawed, that they would ‘*The ungrateful type of patient 
not stand for any condescension. They had is the meanest that a doctor has to 


been allowed to go their own way and x contend with and the hardest 





maker, and I’ll make 

all the trouble for him 

I can,’’ said Dick. 
‘*That means trou- 










were beginning to be a little tired of it. to do a good job on. 
A tribute of admiration to their leader 
was all they needed to make them cast off 
their challenging air. 

Going home that afternoon, they fraternized 
with the members of the two Hill patrols as 
they had not done on the outward trip. Reggie 
had absented himself from the gathering, as 
he had done on the night when the new patrol 
was sworn in. Michael and one or two others 
had looked for him, prepared for some unpleas- 
antness; now they began to entertain the hope 
that he had resigned from the troop. 

He made his appearance, however, one eve- 
ning the following week at his uncle’s house 
when a first-aid demonstration was in progress. 
He had learned that all the other members of 
Jim Woods’s patrol were to take the examina- 
tion for second-class Scout in a few days; the 
emulous spark in his lethargic spirit had been 
kindled by the news. He did not want to 
remain the only ‘‘tenderfoot,’’ to be ridiculed 
and despised. So he decided to pick up the| He’s always trying in little ways, with- 
required knowledge as speedily as possible. out doing himself any serious harm, to 

There were eight or nine fellows in Dr. | frustrate your achievement, so that he 
Bartlett’s study when he entered; he noticed | needn’t feel under obligation to you. Now, 
at the first glance that Michael Dorr was among | Reggie, suppose you and Dorr change places. 
them. On the floor, with coat off and shirt | Let’s see you bandage Dorr’s arm.’’ 
sleeve rolled up, lay Freddie; Dr. Bartiett| Dr. Bartlett stood by grimly and offered his 
stood close by. {nephew not a word of helpful suggestion. 

‘*We’ll suppose the arm to be broken just | Reggie went about his work with loathing. To | 
here,’’ said Dr. Bartlett. ‘‘Oh, hello, Reggie! | have to handle Michael’s muscular forearm 
You’re in this, too, are you?’’ | seemed to him really more intolerable than to | 

‘*T need a little more first-aid knowledge | have Michael’s fingers pressing lightly upon 
than I have now in order to be a second-class | his own arm. He did not care how many mis- 
Seout,’’ explained Reggie. ‘‘I thought maybe | takes he made; all he was interested in was 
I could get it from you, Uncle George.’’ | getting done with the job as soon as possible. 

‘*Maybe you can, if you don’t expect to get| ‘‘Looks more like a bundle of wash than a 
it all in an evening,’’ replied Dr. Bartlett. | nicely dressed arm,’’ commented Dr. Bartlett 
‘‘Now, then, Freddie, your arm is broken just | when his nephew had finished. ‘‘You have a 
about here ; it’s lying beside you on the ground | good deal to learn, Reggie.’’ 
this way. Jim, show us what you would do.’’ Reggie looked sulky and made no response. 

Jim Woods demonstrated with splints and | 




















“ BEFORE I GO 
ANY FURTHER, 
THERE'S ONE 
THING YOU 
OUGHT TO 
KNOW. I'M THE 
FELLOW THAT 
BURNED DOWN 
THE CABIN” 








ble for yourself and 


for others, too. Haven’t you 
found that out by this time?’’ 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ 

‘*T guess you know without my telling you. ’’ 

Dick’s silence confirmed his brother’s suspi- 
cions. Michael turned out the light and got 
into bed. 

‘*Leg aching ?’’ he asked. 

‘ ‘No. ” 

**Good night. ’’ 

‘*Good night, Mike. ’’ 

Dick’s voice sounded forlorn and appealing. 


learned that Freddie and Bill had passed, he 
went to Mr. Winton and complained. 

‘*T know that if they got through I ought to 
have,’’ he said. 

‘*Maybe you ought to have, but you didn’t,’’ 
replied the scoutmaster. ‘‘You can try again 
in another month. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s the limit! I don’t know that I want 

to stay in anything where I’m the only 

one that didn’t get ahead—and where 

a lot of fellows from the slums are 
let in, whether we want 

them or not.’’ 


ORAWN BY 
WALT LOUDERBACK 


2 

‘‘Of course, if you do not like the organiza- 
| tion and the way it’s managed, you can with- 
draw from it,’’ said Mr. Winton. 
| ‘*Well, I don’t know that I want to do that, 
|either!’’ whined Reggie. ‘‘ Seems to me, 
| though, as if everybody sort of had it in for 

me. I don’t see why.’’ 

| ‘People don’t have it in for a fellow who 
| does his share and does his best,’’ replied the 


Dr. Bartlett gave demonstrations in the art | Something in the sound of it reached Michael’s | scoutmaster. ‘‘They’re very apt to have it in 


bandage; Dr. Bartlett corrected and criticized. | of bandaging other in juries than fractures of | heart; after a moment he got out of bed and | for the shirker and the slacker. ’’ 


‘*Dorr, you’re next,’’ said Dr. Bartlett. the arm; after each demonstration he told off | 
Much’ smoother, much more professional, | the pupils in pairs to practice. And every time | 


than Jim’s attempt was Michael’s. Dr. Bartlett | he assigned Michael and Reggie to each other. | you’re going to feel differently; you’re going | 


watched him, noted the movements of his deft 


|** Dorr, you’re the cleverest, and, Reggie, 
lingers, the absorbed expression of his face, | 


went to his brother’s side. 
‘‘When you get into things again, Dick, 


| **I don’t know why anybody should think I 
was one of those things,’’ said Reggie. 
‘*Perhaps you have never shown the fellows 


| to be all right. I know you’re all right, Dick; | that you are not,’’ replied Mr. Winton. 
you’re the greenest; Reggie, you can learn | just don’t go on looking at things all wrong.”’ | 


‘“*If I were, of course I’d resign from the 
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“I'D PROBABLY HAVE CAVED IN COMPLETELY IF YOU HADN'T BEEN ROUND TO BUCK ME UP," 


ANN S WAR 


NN was the jolliest, most 
‘*up-and-a-coming”’ gir] in 
Waterford. Billy Hicks said 
so, and the town agreed 
with Billy. Ann had 
worked her way through 
Harding College, and now she was 
teaching in the Waterford High 

School. After school hours the little house 

where she lived with her widowed mother and | 

her bedridden grandmother was always full of | 
young people. There, in the first fall and winter | 
of our war, knitting needles clicked endlessly, | 
boys in khaki came to say good-by, and the | 
girls who were left behind discussed restlessly 
what they could do to help win the war. | 

When two of Ann’s classmates decided to | 
join an evening class in stenography, Ann did | 
the same. Never half-hearted about anything, 
she bought a secondhand typewriter and 
clicked off all her school work on it. For extra | 
practice in dictation she got her school principal 
to let her act as volunteer secretary. In the, 
spring a government examination was held at | 
the business school, and Ann and one of her | 

‘‘chums’”’ took it ‘‘just for fun.’’ They passed 
—Ann with flying colors. 

‘And the next thing we know,’’ declared 
Sarah West, the other girl who had taken the 
examination, ‘‘we shall be earning twelve hun- 
dred a year in Washington. We shall be where 
things are happening—helping a bit to make | 
them happen. Aren’t you thrilled, Ann?’’ 

Ann laughed. ‘‘I was prepared to be thrilled, 
Sarah. I thought a regular war job would be 
the next best thing to marching off as the boys 
do; but now that I’m on the brink, I feel the 
way Billy Hicks said he did when he didn’t 
wait to be drafted—‘consterned.’ When you pull 
yourself up by the roots, there are such a lot 
of other things that you pull, too—silly little 
things, most of them, but important, too, in a 
way. But the thing that’s bothering me most 
is leaving mother. She’s planted fast, you see, 
—can’t leave gran, —and she’! have a lonesome 
time of it.’’ 

‘*Goodness, Ann!’’ Sarah exclaimed impa- 
tiently. ‘‘The war is our first consideration 
now. Your mother will want you to go.’’ 

‘‘She’ll want me to do my duty, ’’ said Ann, 
‘‘and to do it in the way that will make me 
happiest. But is it my duty to desert my special 
post? There must be dozens of girls just as 
capable as I and without home ties and respon- 
sibilities, who’d jump at these Washington jobs; 
and my little mother hasn’t anybody but me.’’ 

‘*Suppose the boys should talk like that!’’ 

‘*It would be slackers’ talk for boys,’’ said 
Ann quickly. ‘‘Maybe it is for a girl. I’ve got 
to think it out. ’’ 

When Ann opened the door of the little white 
house that night, a glad voice greeted her. 

‘‘Ann, Ann! Is it you, dear? You’re early. 
I’ve good news for you. The two pullets have 
begun to lay.’’ 

‘*Good!’’ Ann’s voice was a little dull. She 
took off her hat and coat and joined her mother 
in the kitchen. 

‘*I’ve made sponge cake, Ann, out of almost 
no flour at all,’’ her mother went on gayly. 
*‘We must have something good to eat even in 
war time. It’s fine to have you back early, 
dear. 1 watch the clock after four. Why, Ann, 
are you extra tired to-night? You look —’’ 





Cy Margaret Warde 


For answer Ann hugged the anxious, little, 


| gray-haired lady tight to her heart. 


‘*T haven’t told mother,’’ Ann explained to 
Sarah after a week of hard thinking. *‘I haven’t 


| even asked her how she’d feel. There are things 


you can’t ask. I’m going to stay here—and I 
hope I’m not going to be a slacker. ’’ 
Billy Hicks, back on leave, was frankly dis- 


| appointed in Ann—and the town was inclined 


to share his view. So, for that matter, was Ann. 
‘*Home fires and Red Crossing and knitting 


| are all right,’’ she confided to Billy, ‘‘but they 


don’t excite me one little bit. If I hadn’t wanted 
to go to Washington so much, I might have 
been able to think that it was the right thing 
| for me to do.’’ 

‘*Miss Puritan!’’ said Billy. ‘‘If you’re look- 
ing for a good stiff summer job, let my sister, 
Lucile, talk to you. She’s going to, anyhow. 


| She’s getting up one of those Lady Farmers’ 
| units—you put on trouserettes and hoe corn all 


day in the blazing sun somewhere upstate. 
Girls from Waterford mostly, and a few other 
Harding sophs like Lucile. They’ ve got to have 
a college diploma to captain the bunch, she 
says. Hoeing corn from sunrise to sundown 
sounds like awful stern duty to me, Ann, if 
that’s what you want.’’ 

Ann was interested at once. ‘‘I certainly 
can’t idle away my summer, and I know quite 
a lot about gardening. Tell Lucile I’ll be round 
to-night to hear all about it-’’ 

After supper, while Ann was walking among 
her flower beds, Joe Lane, the boy next door, 
who had always had more money than was 
good for him, came through the gap in the 
hedge between the Lanes’ big, beautiful lawn 
and Ann’s little one. He and Ann had made 
the gap when they were children, and Joe had 
never let the gardeners fill it in. 

‘‘T passed my physical tests for the army 
to-day,’’ Joe said abruptly. ‘‘I’d thought— 
everybody had told me—that I’d surely be 
exempt, with my queer heart. And—I say, 
Ann, I couldn’t tell you if we hadn’t always 
been pals. I can’t bear to go. I know I shall 
be a quitter when it comes to fighting. Don’t 
say you despise me, Ann. I’ve got to talk this 
out with somebody. ’’ 

Ann looked up into Joe’s thin, sensitive face 
—the face of a dreamy idler—and guessed ex- 
actly what Joe’s big gray eyes were staring 
at, far away over her head. 

‘‘Wait till you come to that, Joe,’’ she said 
quietly. ‘‘It’s a long way ahead of you; they 
won’t send you into the trenches till you’re fine 
and fit and spoiling for a fight. I’m glad you told 
me how you feel, Joe. I’ve seen so many of 
the boys look it, but they wouldn’t say a word ; 
so I couldn’t. And bottled-up feelings hurt!’’ 

‘*Honest, is that right, Ann?’’ demanded 
Joe eagerly. ‘‘You think that perhaps some 
of the other fellows hate the idea of going?’’ 

‘*Why, of course,’’ Ann assured him. ‘‘It’s 


perfectly natural to hate going, in one way, 
just as, in another way, they’re glad and proud 
to be able to help. And they’re all going to 
make good—you, too, Joe.’’ 

Joe’s eyes flashed, and half unconsciously he 
straightened. ‘‘I’]] make my best try for it, 
Ann, if you’re sure I’m not the worst coward 
in the whole country. I say, come out here lots 
of evenings, won’t you? We shan’t be called 
for six weeks probably, and the waiting, the 
suspense, is the hardest part for me. I couldn’t 
talk like this to dad or mother. You’ll stand 
by me, Ann? And when I go, you’ll take my 
dog, Trim, out for a walk sometimes, so he 
won’t miss me too much ?’’ 

Lucile Hicks was exasperated when Ann 
refused to captain the farm unit. Instead Ann 
spent her summer banging a typewriter in a 
hot little lumber office down by the river, where 
it was rumored that they were filling govern- 
ment contracts for portable houses. Two stenog- 
raphers had enlisted, and Ann did the work of 
both for a beginner’s modest salary. Her scant 
leisure she devoted to keeping her mother and 
Joe Lane cheerful. Joe left for camp the day 
Ann’s school opened. 

‘“I’d probably have caved in completely if 
you hadn’t been round to buck me up,’’ he 
declared when he said good-by to Ann. ‘‘If 
any other fellow—Jack Carter or Tom Ward, 
maybe—drops in on you, talk to.’em as you 
have to me, Ann.’’ 

That afternoon, as Ann was on her way 
home, after an exacting first day at school, a 
telegraph messenger boy stopped her. ‘‘I got 
some bad news for Mrs. Mercer, and they said 
down at the office that I’d better tell you or 
the minister, if I could see you anywheres. I 
think you’d be the best, Miss Ann.’’ 

‘‘Is John Mercer hurt?’’ demanded Ann. 

‘*Kilt,’’ explained the boy laconically. 

““Oh!’”’ said Ann. ‘‘Oh!’’ It did not seem 
possible that John Mercer was dead. He was 
so strong, so fine, so full of energy and kindli- 
ness, so brimming over with the joy of living! 
Ann had worked and played with him all her 
life. And now John would never come back. 
His poor, poor mother! 

‘*You run along, and I’ll come just behind 
to be there when she’s read it,’’ said Ann, 
blinking back the tears. 

At the top of the hill near the Mercers’ 
house, a very lovely lady leaned out of a 
limousine and hailed Ann. ‘‘Come and see me 
a minute this afternoon, Ann. Come for tea.’’ 

Ann nodded ; she could not have spoken just 
then. And so, after she had held heart-broken 
Mrs. Mercer close in her strong young arms 
while they talked about John, Ann left, prom- 
ising to come again in the evening, and hur- 
ried down to the big house where Mrs. Arnold 
Grey lived when she chose to be in Waterford. 

‘*Ann,’’ said Mrs. Grey, ‘‘I’m not strong 
enough for real war work, and anyway I have 
not the way with me. The whole town knows 
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how you averted the strike at the 
lumber company—oh, it’s no secret 
now, Ann—and how you’ve put heart 
into the Lane boy. Now I want to pay 
everything, Ann: expenses and the 
same salary you’re getting here. I 
want you to attend any training classes that 
you think will help, and then go to a camp 
here or in France, wherever you choose, as my 
representative. I haven’t any man to give, so 
I want to send you. Don’t say you must stay 
at home. I’ve already talked to your mother, 
and she’s glad to give you up, Ann.’’ 

‘*O Mrs. Grey, how can I thank you?’’ 
cried Ann, with shining eyes. ‘‘I’ve envied 
the girls whofcould go like that, and really give 
themselves to the cause. And yet —’’ The joy 
in Ann’s face broke swiftly, like a bright 
bubble, and she turned tragic, clear-seeing eyes 
upon her hostess. ‘‘I can’t go, Mrs. Grey. It’s 
not my mother that’s keeping me now, but 
I’ve given myself already —to Waterford. 
There’ll be other troubles with the mill hands 
and other boys right here who need to have 
heart put into them. And right now there’s 
poor Mrs. Mercer. Her boy is dead ‘over there,’ 
you knaw. There’ll be other mothers like her. 
And somehow 1 know them all, and I know 
their boys. I’ve got to stick by Waterford. ’’ 

After a while there were ten gold stars on 
the Waterford service flag: a heavy toll for so 
small a town. But there was no parade of 
mourning, no idle grieving for the dear boys 
who had ‘‘gone West.’’ Instead everyone was 
busy, sewing, knitting, making compresses, and 
all the workers kept smiling, no matter how 
heavy-hearted they might be. Other men envied 
the Waterford boys their frequent letters from 
home and the jolly presents that came from 
their families and their townsfolk. The Water- 
ford war gardens were prize winners, and in 
every war-fund campaign Waterford promptly 
went ‘‘over the top.’’ 

‘*Ann Warfield will know what to do.’’ 
‘*We’ve got to back up Ann.’’ ‘Don’t give up 
yet. Send for Ann. She’ll have an idea for 
us.’’ So Waterford paid tribute to the girl who 
‘*stuck by.’’ 

‘*Of course I must do all I can here, to-make 
up for the real job I couldn’t take,’’ Ann said 
one day to a friend who had protested that 
Ann was overdoing—that no one could have 
ideas and energy and enthusiasm to lavish on 
every imaginable enterprise. And when Mrs. 
Grey wrote to Ann that she had sent a whole 
canteen unit to France in her stead, ‘‘so that 
you needn’t feel that your place is vacant,’’ 
Ann only laughed delightedly, and went on 
doing all she could and more. For Tony Ricci 
must not be without his letter, since his mother 
could not write in English and Tony could not 
read the Italian ; and there were always scrap- 
books to fill and work to plan for the children ; 
and when there was nothing else to do, Ann, 
even on the way to school, knit on socks, each 
with a gallant little stripe of red round the top. 

‘*No, I haven’t any war job,’’ Ann wrote 
in the round-robin letter of her college class. 
‘*T’m just helping to hold the reserve line way 
back here in Waterford. Is it enough, or is it 
slacking? I do want you to know that it takes 
the whole of me—every bit—because if that 
weren’t true, I should be ashamed to write 
anything here. I should be ashamed to live.’’ 





Scouts when I felt I was unjustly treated,’’ 
Reggie said in a reproachful voice; ‘‘but I’m 
going to. stay, and I’m not going to be a ten- 
derfoot very long, either. ’’ 

‘*That’s the way to talk,’’ said Mr. Winton 
encouragingly. ‘‘I’ll give you another chance 
a month from now, if you want it; but you 
needn’t expect to get by on the same kind of 
smattering that you offered this time. ’’ 

Reggie’s mother, when she heard of his fail- 
ure, was indignant. She was convinced that 
her son was the victim of discrimination or 
intrigue. 

‘«The idea of all those other boys who aren’t 
nearly so bright as you getting ahead and you 
being held back!’’ she exclaimed. Her thin face 





reddened, and her thin lips formed an even 
straighter and more determined line than 
usual. ‘‘There’s some prejudice at the bottom 
of it. I have a great mind to go to Herbert 
Winton and tell him just what I think.’’ 

‘That would be a mistake,’’ said Reggie. 
‘*You’d only get him down on me still more. ’”’ 

‘*Then I think you ought to resign. It’s not 
dignified for you to stay in such an organiza- 
tion. Has that boy Dorr, that they let in with 
those other hoodlums, been promoted ?’’ 

“Ten, *” 

‘*And you haven’t!’’ cried Mrs. Bartlett. 
‘*Then you must resign. The idea! You mean 
to say that you’re just a private in the ranks, 
and have to take orders from that fellow ?’’ 





‘*No, it’s not as bad as that. He’s a second- 
class Scout, but that doesn’t make him my 
superior officer. I see myself being bossed round 
by that mucker! It’s bad enough to have to 
be bossed by Jim Woods. ’’ 

‘*Tt certainly is,’’ said his mother. ‘‘It makes 
me indignant to think of it. I really think that 
in self-respect you should resign, Reggie.’’ 

‘*T’ll be second-class Scout a month from 
now, or I’ll quit. I won’t let them turn me 
down more than once.’’ 

So Reggie endured whatever further humilia- 
tion to his pride receiving first-aid lessons from 
his uncle brought him. He would not so much 
have minded his uncle’s frequently ironical 
manner if it had not been for the invariable 





presence of Michael Dorr; that unwelcome 
person seemed positively to haunt Dr. Bart- 
lett’s study in the evenings. And it exasperated 
Reggie to observe indications of his uncle’s 
growing regard for Michael. ‘‘ He makes almost 
an assistant of him,’’ thought Reggie one eve- 
ning, when Dr. Bartlett had Michael give a 
demonstration for the benefit of some new- 
comers to the class. In disgust and with a desire 
to free himself as soon as possible from the 
necessity for further attendance at a class 
where his sensibilities were continually being 
outraged, he put his mind on the work and 
before long surprised his uncle by his aptitude. 

In most of the other requirements for the 


| grade of second-class Scout he soon perfected 
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himself. He had a retentive memory; he had 
little trouble in mastering the international 
Morse code for signaling or in learning the six- 
teen principal points of the compass. He satis- 
fied himself that he could build a fire in the 
open on the windiest day, using not more than 
two matches, and he earned and deposited a 
dollar in the local bank. At least his mother 
assured him that he had earned it; she paid 
him fifty cents an hour for running the lawn 
mower and raking the lawn; and promptly 
upon the expiration of two hours he desisted 
from his efforts. Certainly, as he reflected, 
there was no sense in working overtime on a 
job that the gardener was paid to do anyway. 

His weakest points were in woodcraft; he 
was not very good in tracking or in cooking 
outdoors or in using a knife or an axe; but in all 
those matters during the next month he showed 
improvement, and when the time came for the 
final tests he was confident that he should pass. 

Mr. Winton told him that he should make 
an opportunity during the Saturday ‘‘hike’’ to 
examine him in all the branches. On the eve- 
ning before, Reggie studied quite as hard as 
he had ever done for a school examination. He 
was determined not to give the scoutmaster 
any excuse for rejecting him this time. 

Nevertheless, it seemed to him a peculiarly 
ill-omened fact that when the troop started out 
on its ‘thike’’ not only Michael Dorr but also 
his objectionable younger brother, who appar- 
ently had recovered the full use of his legs, 
should be among their number. Reggie noticed 
with disgust that the Hilltop and Hollow 
patrols had begun to mingle indiscriminately, 
and that even Bill and Freddie greeted young 
Dorr with a friendly spirit. Reggie wondered 
cynically how after what had passed they could 
show such a contemptible lack of pride. 

Mr. Winton did not put Reggie into a hap- 
pier frame of mind when he announced to the 
whole troop that they were to witness ‘‘ten- 
derfoot’’ and second-class Scout tests that 


afternoon and named Richard Dorr and Regi- | 


nald Bartlett as the candidates for the tests. 
‘*He’d just like to show me up before the 
crowd ; he’d just like to have me fail!’’ thought 
Reggie angrily. He determined that when he 
had won the highest Scout honors that existed, 
when he had achieved the first-class grade and 
had been awarded merit badges, he would 
show his scorn for the organization by tender- 
ing his resignation, throwing all the trinkets 
on the floor at a troop meeting and stalking 
gloriously from the room. That would ‘‘jar’’ 
them; that would upset even Mr. Winton — 


especially if it were not just a second-class | 


Seout, but a first-class, a regular king of 
Seouts, that chose to affront them thus. That 
was just what he would do: as soon as he could 
he would become a better Scout than Frank 
or Jim Woods, and then — 

His vindictive musings were cut short by the 
appearance of Mr. Winton at his side, with 
the remark, ‘‘We may as well save time, Reggie, 
by conducting part of your examination as we 
walk along. I’ll begin with some first-aid ques- 
tions. What is the treatment for fainting ?’’ 

‘“‘The patient should be placed in a lying- 
down position with the head lower than the 
rest of the body, so that the blood will run into 


it,’’ said Reggie glibly. ‘‘The clothing should | 


be loosened, especially about the neck. If it is 
indoors, the windows should be opened and 
any crowd kept back, so that the patient may 
receive plenty of fresh air. The face and chest 
should be sprinkled with cold water. Smelling 
salts or ammonia should be held under the 
patient’s nose. His limbs should be rubbed 
toward his body. When he has recovered 
enough to be able to swallow, he should have 
a stimulant. ’’ 

‘* Almost letter perfect,’’ remarked Mr. 
Winton dryly. ‘‘ Have you committed the whole 
handbook to memory ?’’ 


‘*No,’’ Reggie answered in a grieved voice. | 


‘“T have just been studying hard, that’s all.’’ 

Mr. Winton continued the catechisin. 

‘You certainly are strong on _ theory, 
Reggie,’’ he said, when he had finished. ‘‘If 
you make as good a showing in the practical 
demonstrations, you’ll deserve a place at the 
head of the class.’’ 

Reggie deemed it politic to assume a humility 
that he was far from feeling. 

‘‘T don’t know that I’ll deserve a place 
there,’’ he said; ‘‘but I do think that this time 
1 ought at least to get by.’’ 

Mr. Winton thought that Reggie’s disposition 
had undergone a strange improvement. : 

The expedition was the first that the troop as 
a body had made to the new cabin. The build- 
ing had indeed been completed only three days 
before; many of the boys had not yet seen it. 
When they came within sight of it, some of 
them ran forward in their eagerness; from 
others rose exclamations of surprise and de- 
light. ‘‘Look at the porch, will you!’’ ‘‘Pretty 
neat chimney, what ?’’ ‘*Get on to the corners! 
Chat’s a good job, for sure!’’ 

They prowled round it and inside it, ejacu- 
lating with admiration. Michael was standing 
near his brother when Freddie exclaimed to 
Bill, loud enough for everyone to hear: 


whoever he was, burned down the other one!’’ 
‘You bet!’’ said Bill. 
At that Michael saw Dick redden to the eyes. 


was the most notable architectural feature of 
the new building and tapped on the floor with 
a stick. The boys gathered round expectantly. 

‘* As you probably all know,’’ said Mr. 
Winton, ‘‘the chief architect and builder of this 
magnificent edifice is George Newcomb; but he 
wishes me to say that under his direction alone 
it could not have taken on its distinction of 
finish, the touches of elegance such as you 
observe in the construction of this piazza, in 
the dovetailing of the corners, and in the pitch 
of the roof; for all the finer details of crafts- 
manship George wishes it understood that we 
are indebted to our new member and the leader 


N October 3, 1917, we arrived in 
the little town that for months 
had seen the tragedy of the daily 
arrival of a thousand rapatriés 





to Germany from overwork, or 
old people and little children, 
the helpless from too much age or too little, all 
thrown back into France to be a burden and 
picked out with cynical accuracy for that pur- 
pose. Many returned to find a place, not to live 
in, but to die in. All who returned were ill, 
hungry, abused. 

We went to Evian as representatives of the 
Children of the Frontier Committee. As we 
were about to enter the hotel, a crowd of Bel- 
gian rapatriés, arrivals of the day before,asked 





us the way to the station. One woman dragged 
before me a little girl, wretched in appearance, 
| who looked about two years old. ‘‘She is over 
seven. Would you believe it?’’ asked the 
mother, sobbing as she spoke. Another woman 
| told me her story in an expressionless voice 
| more harrowing than sobs. As I looked at her, 


| I thought I had never seen a human being | 
more tired. Her husband, mobilized, had been | 


killed; her boy of fifteen was still held in the 
occupied territory ; her little girl of twelve was 


her, so that she could look for her little girl; 
but the request had only just been granted, 


her courage. 
In the afternoon we went to the railway 
station to meet the convoy. About two hun- 


were waiting on the down platform for the train 
to take them away. With them were relatives; 
twenty-four hours of Evian had given them 


over to the platform farthest from the depot. 


nervous, not speaking to anyone, just waiting. 


take with her this boy and her girl of thirteen. 
Her husband had been a prisoner in Germany. 


death. Last year she had come to meet her girl, 





just before reaching Evian the child had died, 


and not in her mother’s arms. Now, there was 
the boy—the Boche would not have left much of 
him, and he must be in frail condition, because 


they held strong boys of seven. 
Just at that moment some one called out, 


out of the windows, handkerchiefs waving, 


that fast gathered strength —‘‘La France, 


tional and dramatic sound I have ever heard. 


“GOD IS GOOD TO FRANCE” 
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I took from her a heavy, odd-shaped bundle. 


| Her bonnet was askew ; she was delirious with 
joy. As we walked along, I heard her mur- 
| muring to herself, ‘‘Oh, I am a wicked, selfish 


| 


| old woman to be so glad; I am a burden and 
‘*This is such a peach it’s lucky that skunk, | France needs only useful people, but I am so 
glad to be back home!’’ ‘‘She needs you and 
wants you,’’ I said with such conviction that 


—tivilians of occupied France | 
and Belgium, kept until they | 
had become economically useless | 


in Paris the last time she had had news of | 
her—that was over two years before. She had 
begged the Germans in January to repatriate | 


‘‘and now there is no news of my child to greet 
me.’’ She had been in the train for four days 
without sleep and with no food. My voice 
failed me when | tried to tell her to keep up 


dred rapatriés of the convoy of the day before 


all a light in their eyes good to see. We passed 
I noticed a woman in black, red-eyed and 


I found myself beside her, and what a tale she was trying to clasp him in her arms and kiss 
unfolded! Would her child be amon the waifs 
of this convoy? He was seven years old. She 
herself had been a rapatrié now two years; | 
she had been kept by the Germans until she 
was tubercular, and they had refused to let her 


A few months back she had heard of his 


then fourteen. She had waited a week and 
finally the train had brought her girl to her, but 


‘**The train!’’ A hush fell on us all. As the 
train drew near, we could see arms hanging 


bits of the tricolor, and we could hear a sound 


vive la France!’’—until it became an exultant 
shout of hopefulness. This ery from old and 
young, from sick and well, was the most emo- 


Ts E train stopped, and 
from it came slowly five | 
hundred citizens of France 
—old women looking but half 
alive, men trying hard to walk 
by themselves, children trans- 
parently frail—all the most pa- 
thetic human derelicts. I found 
myself assisting a very old lady ; 


of the Beaver patrol, Michael Dorr. So it seems 
especially fitting that the first ceremony to take 
place in this new building should be the swear- 
ing into membership of Michael Dorr’s brother, 
Richard. If he will come forward, I will put 
him through the examination, and upon his | 
answering satisfactorily to the tests I will | 
administer the Scout oath.’’ } 
Pale and looking ill at ease, Dick stepped 
upon the piazza. He answered in a low voice | 
the questions that Mr. Winton put to him until | 
he was asked to repeat the Scout law. 
‘‘A Scout is trustworthy,’’ he began, and | 
then he stopped in evident trouble. His eyes | 





a little rest I can work.’’ And she became 80 
| frisky in her attempt to show strength that I 
| was afraid she would fall. The young doctor 
| who had been standing with me came up and 
| gently led the old lady toward a stretcher. I 
saw the tears running down his cheeks; yet he 
had met these convoys twice a day for months. 
He said to me, ‘‘I feel these scenes of suffering 
from my heart because I saw my own father 
and mother come down this platform, and with 
each arrival I relive the horror of their condi- 
tion.’’ Every official of this Evian work was a 
native of the pays envahis (invaded territory) 
and never got so accustomed to the tragedy as 
to lose human sympathy for each individual 
ease. 

An old man, catching hold of my arm and 
looking at an American ambulance boy who 
was carrying a stretcher, said to me in great 
excitement, ‘‘What is he?’’ ‘‘An American in 
the ambulance service,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes; in the beginning of the war we had many 
of them, but they wore the French uniform. 

What is that uniform?’’ ‘‘The American,’’ I 
| said, ‘‘and it means that we are here, no longer 
| as individuals but as a nation, ready to do our 
part until the end.’’ ‘‘God is good to France,’’ 
| he said, and then in the most pathetic way 
| he told how the Germans had been saying for 
;months that England was weary of the war 
and had all but stopped fighting, that Italy was 
about to conclude a separate peace, that France 

was alone, isolated, without friends, the enemy 

ever getting nearer and nearer to his goal. 
|‘*They never dared tell me,’’ he said, ‘‘that 

France had stopped fighting. ’’ 





DID NOT KNOW.HIS MOTHER 


N American ambulance boy 
appealed to me, ‘‘Do you 

speak French ?’’ When I 
nodded, he said, ‘‘ Please help 
me. I have a boy almost in con- 
vulsions from fear. You must get 
his mother away from him.’’ I 
found that she was the woman 
who had been waiting for the 
train with such nervousness. The little boy 
| could not understand why this strange woman 








him. He had lost all recollection of her as 
mother and clung instead to the Red Cross 
nurse. I said to the mother, ‘‘I know how hard 
it is, but you must have a little more patience 
and then your boy will begin to be your own 
again. For the moment leave him with the 
nurse.’’ I handed him a bit of chocolate. He 
began to quiet down as his mother sadly left 
him. 

I followed the convoy through the street. As 
the long caravan filed through, the townspeople 
and the rapatriés who were not yet distrib- 
uted, lining the street, shouted out a welcome. 
There was nothing perfunctory about it, and 
yet the same thing had happened and would 
happen day after day for months. It was cer- 
tainly a patriotic moment, this welcome from 
France, so sorely tried and weary, to sons and 
daughters with all power of economic useful- 
ness taken from them by the treatment they 
had undergone, returned only to be more 
mouths to feed. Anyone who has ever doubted 
the thoroughness of German methods should 
have seen that sight—no girls or young women, 
no boys or young men. 

No food had been given them from the 
moment they left occupied territory three or 
four days before until they reached the Swiss 
frontier, where the friendly Swiss, short of all 
food themselves, had furnished them with food 
and given them French flags. At the casino, 
| the rapatriés were taken into the dining room 
to eat a hot meal, which was served by the 





ladies of the town, all volunteers. 


has been telling you for the last three years is 
untrue. The French armies are not bled white ; 
they are carrying the tricolor to a glorious 





When the meal was nearly finished, the mayor | 
arrived, dressed for the occasion, representing | 
ofticial France. He had a tricolor across his| streets with a member of the Chamber of 
white shirt front and wore a long black coat. | Commerce from St. Quentin, who had arrived 
He made a speech, simple, sympathetic; he | afew days before asa rapatrié. He had hollow 
spoke with deep feeling of the miseries they | eyes and an emaciated face and figure. ‘‘ Unbe- 
had endured. ‘‘That is the sad side of the pic- lievable,’’ he said to me, ‘‘the things those 
ture, but now I wish to tell you that there is | 
good news awaiting you. All that the enemy | for two months for forgetting to hand over a 





rested on Frank Bartlett and Jim Woods, who 
were standing side by side before him. 

‘“*Yes,’’ said Mr. Winton. ‘‘That’s right. 
‘A Scout is trustworthy.’ What next?’’ 

Dick stood silent; his eyes strayed from 
Frank Bartlett and Jim Woods and rested on 
his brother’s face. Michael was gazing at him 
with anxious intentness. 

Dick turned to Mr. Winton. 

‘*Before | go any further,’’ he said in a 
voice that was clear and a little tinged with 
defiance, ‘‘there’s one thing you ought to know. 
I’m the fellow that burned down the cabin.’’ 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 


EVIAN 3 Mrs. Joseph Lindon Smith 


and do you know what new ally is comirg, 
stronger and stronger? America.’’ As he said 
this, our flag was waved from the baleony and 
a shout went up, ‘‘ Vive l’ Amerique!’’ The 
fact that there were any friends left to France 
made this occasion one of delirious joy, and 
we Americans there felt that our flag had 
never meant so much to us as at that moment 
when it was giving comfort to those poor citi- 
zens of France. 


THE AMERICAN MARSEILLAISE 


~ - OW you will hear what 
~ N you have not heard dur- 
WY ing your four years of 
captivity,’’ said the mayor. The 
band, made up of rapatriés, 
played the Marseillaise. The peo- 
ple rose, sobbing, some of them so 
feeble they had to be supported. 
Making them ery seemed a little 
eruel, but really it was a comfort 
to their overwrought nerves; the tears were 
tears of joy. Then, in courtesy to us, The Star- 
Spangled Banner was played, and a fearful 
mess the band made of it. Of course the crowd 
did not realize at first that it was the national 
anthem of America, but as soon as the word 
was whispered along, —‘‘ The Marseillaise 
d’ Amerique,’’—the poor things, with great 
enthusiasm, stood up again, shouting, ‘* Vive 
l’Amerique! She sent us food for our chil- 
dren!’’ 

Then, slowly, the rapatriés, patient, uncom- 
plaining, a few at a time, moved on into the 
old baccarat room, where worldly people of 
fashion in the past played with fortune with 
money as the stake, and where now again 
fortune, like a roulette wheel, doles out good 
news and bad, or none at all, to these people 
who have come back as if from the dead. They 
had been separated from their families for 
over three years, some of them, and now are 
starting to pick up the threads if they have 
not been broken. . 

Fifteen or twenty girls sat at the files, sur- 
rounded by tables, with the letters of the 
alphabet, very large, all round them. The 
rapatriés were asked to go to the letter that 
began their last name. If anyone had inquired 
for them or written a letter during their years 
of captivity, it would have been filed under that 
letter. 





THEIR FIRST LETTERS 


SAW a letter handed out to 
3 > ] a lady in black. She bowed 
of go *K her head over it as she took 
{ it from the envelope and began 
to weep. Another tragedy—but 
no! I suddenly heard her words: 
**Oh, how I shall sleep to-night! 
My daughter safe; only seven- 
teen} and in Paris, safe! She 
has never been with the enemy.” 
But then I heard the woman next to her speak : 
‘*Killed in battle? When did you say? Only 
two months back? I am glad that my son 
was permitted to fight on three years, because 
France needed his services.’’ And again, I 
heard a third mother speak: ‘‘No news for me; 
as God wills. ’’ 

This examination was all so dreadfully sad 
that I could not have stood it if it had not been 
for the baleony where the band had been play- 
ing. Here were a group of children being 
washed. Not much of them had the Germans 
left, but even so they were worth their weight 
in gold to France, so depleted of its man power. 
The fact that I was one of many working to 
preserve this child life for France gave me 
courage to face my first evening at Evian. I 
went up among the children and distributed 
chocolate. Many of them were playing quite 
happily. 

The next morning I walked through the 





people did to us. A neighbor of mine was held 


bicyele belonging to his boy and illtreated in 
prison for that offense. ’’ 
One afternoon there arrived a convoy, mostly 


the old lady answered, ‘‘Of course she does. I | victory, assisted by their devoted allies. The | of men from Lens, in noticeably bad condition. 


Mr. Winton stood up on the broad piazza that | am not yet quite eighty, and when I have had | British armies are fighting beside the French, | The tale that some of them told stood out even 
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among all the tales of misery that I heard. 
They were old men who had been made by 
the Germans to work on railways near Lens; 
at night they had been herded together in 
damp sheds so close that they lay with their 
feet interlocked. Their clothing all rotted off, 
and they had worked in rough sacks. They 
were frozen by the cold, half starved from lack 
of nourishment; they lay down on straw, which 
they were never allowed to change. 

One said to me, ‘‘When the Germans were 
cheerful and treated us well, our hearts sad- 
dened, for we knew that our army was losing ; 
but when they kicked us and were unusually 
brutal, it was our happiness; then we knew 
that French successes had enraged them.’’ 
Many of them had died, and of the others the 
French doctor said, ‘‘It is graves, not beds, 
these men will soon be occupying. ’’ 

The last convoy that I saw was one of 


SAVING _THE 


N the veins of Col. Dudley Barnes of 
Oakland flowed some of the best 


children, three or four hundred of them, many 
quite young. Most of their mothers were held 
in Germany. They were emaciated beyond 
belief. 

I joined a girl about fifteen years old, with 
a terrible calm about her. There was a golden 
halo of hair round her head; she had gentle, 
sweet manners and voice. I longed to put my 
‘arm round her and try to make her a girl again, 
but that was impossible. There was another 
girl of seventeen, I should say, with a beau- 
tiful face, but she was quite crazy. A num- 
ber of the children were lying in the train 
waiting for burial. They were mostly girls 
between fifteen and eighteen, and perhaps it 
is for the best that their troubles were at an 
end. 

A French officer, with a look of intense agony 
in his face, distracted my attention from the 
children. I stopped beside him. ‘‘What is it?’’ 





CBy William 


blood of old Virginia; the traditions 


of generations of honorable activity 
and high accomplishment among the 
Barneses of the Old Dominion were 
to him as meat and drink. This 
pride in his name made it extremely 
difficult for his Californian neighbors who 
admired the doughty old Southerner and his 
wife, both of whom were afflicted with partial 
paralysis and more than partial poverty, to 
be of any assistance to them, even indirectly. 
To accept any aid at all from his neighbors 


and square, but you can’t play any tricks on 
us now! You took our guns and our niggers 
and about everything else away from us except 
our self-respect. You left us that, and we, at 
least some of us, have got it yet and expect to 
keep it till the last call.’’ 

Bursting with injured pride, the colonel 
wheeled about and marched jerkily back up the 
geranium-hedged walk toward his house as fast 
as he could, leaving his good-hearted but tact- 
less neighbor standing in the road, speechless 
and defeated. Capt. Boynton 
wisely decided that he did not 








“ DOES YO’ WANT TO HIRE A HAN'?” THE N 
REPEATED. A HAN' FOR TO WORK?” 
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know much about human nature. 

And so the Barneses, refusing 
all suggestions and efforts to help 
them, grew poorer. The big house 
on the hill—all too large for the 
two lonely old people to use, 
much less take care of—and the 
five acres of orchard, small fruits, 
vegetables and flowers, fell rap- 
idly into neglect. The place has 
since become very valuable, but 
at that time Oakland had not 
yet begun to spread itself like a 
hungry giant along the east shore 
of the bay and far up the hills 
overlooking the Golden Gate. 

If the colonel and his wife 
had rented some of the numerous 
rooms in the big house, it might 
have helped, even though living 
space was not so valuable then 
as now; or if, handicapped as he 
was, the old man had hired help 
and cared for the berries and 
other fruit that his ground almost 
cried out to produce, the question 
of finances and the upkeep of the 
place would have been solved. 
But no, Col. Barnes had never 
been anything except a soldier 
and a country editor, and he had 
not as much commercial sense as 
a canary bird. 

So he drifted; nursing the 
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would, the colonel believed, somehow com- 
promise him; it would be like tarnish on an 
old blade or stain on priceless, hand-wrought 
lace. In the old man the virtue of reasonable 
pride had become the stubborn vanity that 
would starve rather than pfofit by the help of 
well-meaning friends. 

What undoubtedly made the matter worse 
was the bungling of Capt. John Boynton. 
Boynton, big-bodied and big-hearted, bushy of 
beard and kindly of eye, was a wealthy fruit 
grower and had no need of his soldier’s pen- 
sion. And, since Boynton and Barnes fought 
on opposite sides in the sixties, the captain’s 
idea of making over to the colonel all his pen- 
sion money while both should live was a beau- 
tiful one; but it was not like a real-estate deal, 
and Boynton lacked the tact to negotiate so 
delicate a proposition. 

Boynton met Barnes one day at the foot of 
the latter’s geranium hedge. Barnes was in 
every way different from Boynton. Barnes was 
little and shriveled and shrunken. He had thin 
white chin whiskers, and his paralyzed right 
side made him walk with a sidelong, jerky 
motion. 

‘*Colonel,’’ began Boynton, as if about to 
suggest a street improvement or some such 
thing, ‘‘colonel, you and I fit on opposite 
sides in the war, but that’s neither here nor 
there. You’re a-gittin’ along in years and all 
that, and as I don’t just need my pension I’m 
a-goin’ to turn it over to you.”’ 

It did not seem to occur to Boynton that his 
neighbor might have something to say in the 
matter. 

For a moment Col. Barnes stared in sheer 
amazement. Then he drew himself up as 
straight as his paralysis would permit and 
cried, ‘‘ Boynton, you fellows whipped us fair 


proud memories of the past; sit- 
ting on his wide veranda with 
any chance acquaintance who happened along 
at sunset and discussing old themes as he 
watched the surf breaking against the heads 
out beyond Fort Point; stirring the dry leaves 
of forgotten years; blowing the cold embers of 
long-dead fires; remembering that his grand- 
father was once governor of Virginia and that 
he himself had once served on the staff of 
‘*Uncle Robert’’ Lee, and forgetting that his 
taxes were not paid, that the blackberries were 
rotting on the bushes and that the house had 
not been painted since no one knew when. 
And then there were his historical relics, of 
which he had a rare and really valuable collec- 
tion. There were many articles in it that were 
worth money. There was, for example, a lady’s 
hand bag of finely wrought beadwork, a thing 
of marvelous workmanship and most exquisite 
beauty. It was centuries old and had come from 
overseas. It was worth almost any price that 
some millionaire with a weakness for such 
things would be willing to pay, and needed 
only to be shown to be purchased. There were 
historical relics handed down from generations 
of Barneses and gathered by the colonel him- 
self, covering every period of American his- 
tory up to and including the Civil War. There 
were time - yellowed parchments mutely elo- 
quent of the days of Isabella of Spain, Eliza- 
beth of England and the cavaliers of old James- 
town. There were Indian relics from Plymouth 
to St. Augustine. There were bullets, frag- 
ments of shells and battered weapons gathered 
from all our early battlefields. There was an 
autograph Washington letter to a friend in 
which our first President mentioned his inten- 
tion to set free his slaves. There was a pistol 
—an awkward, clumsy weapon—that was used 
by John Randolph of Roanoke in one of his 
numerous duels. There was—but it would be 











I asked almost involuntarily. ‘‘My wife has 
just died in the enemy’s hands, also my girl 
of seventeen at last. Thank God! Three times 
I have been here to meet my boys, whom I 
have not seen for four years. They were two 
and three years old then, and to-day’’— he 
paused, with a look of horror in his face. ‘‘Not 
dead ?’’ I asked, feeling I could not stand the 
answer. ‘‘No; but they do not know me, their 
father, whose soul yearns for them. I thought 
I was prepared for everything the enemy 
could do to me, but this is unbearable.’’ And 
he broke into convulsive weeping, completely 
unnerved. ‘*‘Monsieur, cheer up.’’ I could have 
shouted aloud my joy. ‘‘Here’s some chocolate. 
Do not embrace your boys yet; begin to get 
acquainted. ’’ 

The poor father looked dazed for a moment, 
then clutched the chocolate and rushed off 
without saying a word to me. Later in the 
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tedious to catalogue old Col. Barnes’s curios 
and historical relics. The point is that they 
were worth in themselves enough to lift the 
colonel’s financial burdens if he could have been 
induced to part with them. 

But sell them, or any of them? Sell his 
hoarded and priceless treasures for vulgar coin 
or dirty paper? Never! He might sell his 
kitchen furniture, or the rusty tools lying about 
the place, or, say, the shirt off his back; but 
he would no sooner sell a single ticketed piece 
from his treasure chest than a mother would 
haggle over the grave of her infant. 

If an impending mortgage foreclosure had 
not been waiting, vulture like, to swoop down 
upon him, with the almshouse (which would 
finally and forever have broken the old man’s 
heart) beckoning in the distance, the pleasure 
he got out of his memories and his relics 
would have been sufficient. The pleasure of 
showing his treasures to his neighbors, of 
taking them one by one, each carefully tick- 
eted, tabulated and described in the steadier 
hand of other years, and enlarging upon and 
discussing each, was as the breath of life in 
his nostrils; but sentiment will not pay taxes 
and interest or buy bread, and the situation 
grew worse. 

One evening Capt. Boynton dropped in to 
talk with the colonel in a sort of fraternal, 
informal way. Neither old soldier held resent- 
ment over the matter of the proposed transfer 
of pension money, the one that his offer had 
been refused, or the other that it had been 
made. But Boynton did not like to admit 
defeat, even in trying to help some one; and, 
moreover, he was sincerely worried over his 
neighbor’s condition. So, secretly, he had more 
than a casual purpose in making this informal 
visit. 

He had been thinking about the relics and 
their commercial value. But, taking heed of 
his former experience, he proposed to walk 
cireumspectly. He knew it would be an easy 
matter to get the colonel to show his treasures ; 
but to suggest tactfully and finally to persuade 
him to sell some of them would be a task 
requiring fine diplomacy ; but Boynton was a 
man who usually got what he wanted to get, 
and he felt confident that he would succeed. 

Nevertheless, he failed—failed utterly and 
completely. His plan 
was to watch and listen 








evening I met the three of them—the little 
boys clinging to their father’s hands, prat- 
tling happily, their faces completely smeared 
with chocolate, all three smiling. 

What a supper party it was that evening at 
the casino! Boys who had been maltreated, 
covered with black-and-blue spots; little girls 
in shocking condition ; children held to life by 
such a slender thread that unless relief work 
were prompt you knew that their little bodies 
would soon be as dead as the homes left behind 
in ruins. 

I have talked with many women and chil- 
dren who have come through Evian. And every 
person who has come through Evian is an accu- 
sation against Germany—a terrible accusation. 
Yet women who have suffered beyond belief 
have said to me, ‘‘Oh, I hope the war will be 
over before German women and children are 
made to suffer the way we have suffered !’’ 


ONEL 


he picked out as the point of attack a negro 
bill of sale that the colonel had fished up from 


the bottom of the wonder chest; but Barnes | 


surprised him by laying the time - yellowed 
paper aside without a comment. 

Boynton was already looking for something 
else when feeble old Mrs. Barnes interposed. 
Mrs. Barnes was a woman who, no matter 
what her misfortunes, would never lose the 
atmosphere of refinement that had always been 
hers. And their common misfortune had been 
greater in her case, for her paralysis had so 
affected her speech that it was only by desper- 
ate effort that she could make herself under- 
stood at all; but she wanted something said 
about the old bill of sale. Coming forward, 
she picked it up and, by virtue of gestures and 
almost meaningless sounds, insisted that her 
husband tell about it. 

“‘Oh, it wasn’t anything at all, Boynton,’’ 
said the colonel. ‘‘It simply represents the 
price I paid for a little nigger boy we called 
Andy Jackson. He was a runaway; a sort of 
two-legged maverick. His first master had 
mistreated him and he had run away, that 
was all. He was a bright little chap, and we 
took a liking to him. I advertised him, of 
course, with a view to sending him back; but 
when his owner came I sized him up as a 
hard master; and, as Andy was frightened to 
death of him, I just bought the boy. Paid 
about three prices for him, too, as you can 
see for yourself. Bright little nigger, Andy 
was, and we thought a heap of him. Never 
heard of him since the war broke out. Now, 
here’s a relic —’’ And the colonel resumed his 
inventory. 

But Boynton held up his hand. He was in- 
terested in the old bill of sale. 

‘*What will you take for it, Barnes?’’ he 
nonchalantly asked, pointing to the piece of 
paper. ‘‘I got an idea of startin’ a collection 
m’self.’’ : 

The colonel eyed the souvenir reflectively 
for a moment. 

‘Take it, sir,’’? he said finally with an air 
of large generosity; ‘‘ you’re entirely wel- 
come. ’” 

He held the old bill of sale toward his visi- 
tor. But Boynton was not looking for a gift, 
and his finesse forsook him. 

‘*But I’m willin’ to pay for it, Barnes,’’ he 
objected, ‘‘pay well for it. In fact, I —’’ 

But the colonel’s quick intuition caught the 





as the old man took 
each object up and lost 
himself in its individ- 
ual history and finally 
to select one and offer 
to buy it. 

He was going to use 
all kinds of shrewd 
finesse. He would pre- 
tend that he wanted 
the thing mightily for 
its own sake. The colo- 
nel would, of course, ° 
refuse to sell, and then 
he, the captain, would 
bid higher and higher 
until dollars would 
win, and the relic (to 
him valueless) would 
be his and the colonel 
would be helped finan- 
cially. 

The captain had the 
inability to conceive 
that there can be any 
human motive stronger 
than the fetish of ma- 
terial gain, although 
the very effort he him- 
self was making belied 
it. 

Boynton waited and 
fidgeted as the colonel 
enlarged interminably 
on relic after relic 
until, growing uneasy, 
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“ BUT I'M WILLIN' TO PAY FOR IT, BARNES,” HE OBJECTED, 


“PAY WELL FOR IT” 
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STRUCTURE more solitary and 
gloomy than the old stone crusher 
that hangs, gaunt and bare, above 
the East Lynde road would be hard 
indeed to find. Winds from every 
pointof the compass whistle through 
the ancient wooden shell that once 
housed clattering machinery of which only a 
few shreds of belting and a few rusty wheels 
remain. The flimsy stairs by which you could 
once reach the uppermost shafts and gears are 
gone now altogether. Since Tony Gambiera, 
who built the crusher with his own hands and 
in accordance with plans more original than 
safe, was found half buried by broken rock, 
some fifteen years ago, the place has never 
been used. 

Five years after the death of the old Portu- 
guese the machinery was scrapped. Two years 
later the building was stripped of doors and 
windows; but the hulk itself, in those days 
when lumber cost much less than now, was 
thought not worth wrecking. So there it stood 
on the bare hilltop, acquiring decay and an 
unsavory reputation, with the rickety skeleton 
of a stairway and a few wheels and sagging 
belts to break the straight lines of its shape. 
And one night in May the stairs fell. Therein 
lies a story. 

Young Tom McCarty, a belated fisherman of 
East Lynde, had walked five miles on his way 
back from Muddy Brook. He was still three 
miles from home. It was eight o’clock in the 
evening. Inky clouds, preceded by threatening 
volleys of thunder, were racing across the 
heavens when he saw ahead of him, silhouetted 
against what little clear sky remained, the 
towering shape of the old stone crusher. Leaky 
and ill-reputed, it was not a choice refuge — 
but any port in a storm! He pulled up his coat 
collar and ran. 

Just as the rain began to fall heavily into 
the dust he tumbled through the empty door 





of the dilapidated building 
and turned to watch the water 


ey sluicing down the piles of broken 


stone; but darkness came so swiftly 

that he was able to see the rock piles 

for only a few minutes. Now and again came 

peals of thunder that followed blinding flashes 
of lightning. 

It was just after the echoes of one thun- 
derclap had died away, when for an instant 
the storm seemed to hush, that he thought he 
heard something move. Then he laughed at 
himself—or tried to; he put no faith in old 
men’s tales. 

But when he heard the moving thing a second 
time, it was not easy to laugh; and when 
something like a cry came from one corner of 
the old shed, he backed toward the doorway, 
at the same time feeling on the ground for a 
rock or a club. 

Outside, the water was coming down in a 
veritable cloudburst. As he reached the door- 
way, there came a flash and boom and then 
darkness again; but by the flash he had seen 
something move,—nothing distinct,—merely a 
glimpse of some light-colored object that seemed 
to be crawling along the farther wall. Then 
suddenly he realized that the moving object 
had seen him, for something struck him about 
at the waist and knocked him, half stunned, 
out into the rain. He fell, gasping. The cold 
drenching revived him, but as he tried to get 
up the thing struck him heavily again and 
then again. He twisted about quickly the last 
time and clutched at it and caught a slender, 
eurved horn. 

In relief he laughed aloud. Surely a goat was 
nothing to be afraid of, he thought; but that 
first charge, taking him unawares, had knocked 
the wind out of him, and he was dizzy. With a 
quick jerk, the animal escaped and, leaping 
back at him before he could get up, hit him 
square in the face. Again, as he fell, Tom 
grabbed the creature and tried to throw him; 
but the goat was big and strong and ill- 
tempered, and Tom felt sick, and blood got into 
his eyes and mouth. They began to wrestle 
back and forth in the rain. Now Tom jerked 
the animal off his feet; but when Tom got up, 
the goat scrambled up, too, and tried to butt 
him. 

As yet the fight was not serious; but Tom 
was still dizzy and the rain was cold, and when 
lightning showed them to be just under the 
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skeleton stairs that 
led to the very peak of 
the old building he was glad 
enough of a chance to get his wind 
and to rest in what shelter the lee side 
of the building afforded. 

Twisting the animal’s head to one side and 
shoving him away, Tom jumped to the stairs 
and ran up a few steps ; but behind him, through 
the roar of the rain, he heard a tap-tap-tap. It 
had not occurred to him that the goat could 
follow. He climbed higher. Still came the tap- 
tap-tap. Now a lightning flash revealed the 
creature wagging his bearded head grotesquely. 
Again Tom climbed; still the situation was 
not serious, although to the bruised boy it 
seemed so. On the narrow, rickety stairs the 
goat could get no chance to charge his antago- 
nist; but his ugly temper was roused and he 
came on, tap-tap, tap-tap, still shaking his 
head. 

Eight or ten feet below the top of the flight, 
Tom turned angrily to meet the animal and if 
necessary to fling him off the stairs. Another 
lightning flash showed the goat close at hand 
and the ground far beneath; the building was 
shaking in the wind, and the rain was driving 
past overhead; as Tom reached down he felt, 
rather than heard, an ominous creaking. But 
the goat was just below; he clutched at his 
horns and tried to push the animal toward the 
edge. 

Again he was aware of a strange vibration 
in.the stairs, then a sharp crack, and that same 
creaking which he seemed to feel. Suddenly he 
realized that the stairs were tilting danger- 
ously. The supports must have collapsed! 

As he grabbed at the stairs, his feet slipped 
off into space. By lightning flash he saw the 
goat clawing desperately to avoid falling. There 
was a blat of fright and a distant thud; then 
the crude stairs gave way. 

The inner side of each step had been nailed 
by the ingenious Gambiera to a cleat tacked 
on the outside of the building, and as the stairs 
fell some of the cleats were ripped away and 
earried down with them; but Tom, clutching 
at the wall, touched a bit of wood and seized it 
with both hands. Then, left hanging forty feet 
from the ground by a single cleat to which he 
held with the tips of his fingers, he heard the 
crash of timber on broken stone below him. 

Forty feet from the ground! And the cleat 
was being pulled away from the wall! He 
heard the nails creak as they yielded to his 
weight. With the toe of his shoe he felt along 
the wall, but found nothing that would sup- 
port his foot. Below him he could see nothing; 
but the storm was passing, and when he looked 
up he saw by a fainter and more protracted 
flash that four cleats besides the one to which 
he clung were left in place, and that the old 
shaft was just above the farthest of them. 

Asif he were trying to chin a bar, Tom lifted 


himself on the cleat. The creaking nails warned 






him that he must act quickly. With a jerk he 
thrust up his arm and with one hand caught 
the cleat above before either nail pulled out. It 
was easy now to gain a hold with the other 
hand, and this cleat was more firmly in place 
than the one from which he had just climbed. 
But he was tired. He drew himself up until 
he reached the next cleat in order, then the 
next. 

Although it was so dark that most of the time 
he could see nothing, he found his precarious 
finger hold by touch. One more cleat remained, 
and then the shaft. 

Like a fly he clung to the wall; above him 
was safety, more than forty feet below him 
were heaps of broken rock and the dead goat. 
Already his fingers were slipping off the 
smooth wood. There was no roughness or 
irregularity that he could grip; only the flat 
edge of a planed board an inch wide inter- 
vened between life and death; in order to live 
he must go on. 

Twice he tried to lift himself and failed. No 
strength remained in his fingers and arms. He 
risked a quick upward clutch, but missed his 
goal by a good four inches, and feit the fingers 
of his left hand slip out until the edge of the 
cleat was pressing into the tips of them. Cling- 
ing to the wooden bar with both hands now, 
he breathed quickly and winked his eyes to 
clear them of sweat. 

There was one other chance: slowly and care- 
fully, he thrust his left foot out and up. As it 
scratched along the building his knee touched 
the loosened cleat from which he had climbed 
first. He tried to hook his knee over the bit of 
wood, and his trousers caught on it. It yielded 
as the nails bent under the pressure; but loose 
as it was it afforded the final increment of 
support that enabled him barely to reach the 
last cleat and the rusty shaft, over which he 
threw a leg and hauled himself erect. 

Crawling along the shaft through the hole 
that had been torn in the gable when the build- 
ing was dismantled, Tom reached the single 
remaining belt, tested it as best he could, and 
slid down it to the ground. 

Twenty minutes later he passed an old man 
going about his chores by lantern light at a 
roadside farm. 

Holding the lantern high to see who was 
sloshing along in the mud, the old fellow called 
out: 

‘“«That ain’t Tom McCarty, is it?’’ 

**You bet it is,’’ Tom retorted. 

‘*Got wet, did ye? Ye’re a kind of draggled, 
ain’t ye? See anything of my old he-goat along 
the road ?’’ 

Tom turned. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve seen 
your old he-goat. I’ve seen all I want to of 
him. You’ll find what’s left of him up at the 
old stone crusher. ’’ 

‘* Hey?” the old fellow yelled. ‘‘ What’s 
that? I didn’t make out what you said.’’ 

But he got no answer. Tom had gone. 





captain’s meaning, and his pride and anger 
flamed up. Flushing red, he straightened up in 
his chair. 

‘Oh, I see,’’ he broke in, ‘‘it’s the charity 
proposition again, eh? You want to buy some 
of the old man’s junk just to help him out. 
Huh! Well, it is not for sale.’’ 

He threw the objects already exhibited back 
into the cavernous chest, and Boynton knew 
that he had failed again in spite of his well- 
laid plans. 

Boynton showed no anger himself, but on 
the contrary tried his best to explain and 
placate; but all his efforts were useless, and in 
a few moments he walked down the geranium- 
bordered path again in defeat. 

Again well-meant Northern charity had 
clashed with Southern sentiment, and the 
South had won. 

And so things drifted. The taxes went delin- 
quent, the fruit trees went untrimmed, the 
flowers and berry bushes grew ragged and 
unsightly, and the dark shadow of the mort- 
gage foreclosure circled nearer and nearer, like 
a vulture over a sick horse; and the poorhouse 
beckoned in the distance. 

But relief came suddenly and from the most 
unexpected quarter. A colored man shambled 
slowly up the geranium path late one afternoon 
and presented himself before the colonel, who 
was dozing and musing in his place on the 
west veranda. 

The man looked like a tramp, if you judged 
from his unkempt clothes, although negro 
tramps were not common in California, and— 
a circumstance that escaped the colonel—there 
was a penetrating, intelligent look in the 
visitor’s eyes, and something purposeful and 








businesslike in his manner, that no real tramp, 
whether white or black, ever has. 

‘**Howdy, boss!’’ he said in a soft voice, 
after standing and gazing a full minute at the 
colonel. ‘‘Want to hire a han’ ?’’ 

Col. Barnes took his dreaming eyes away 
from the far-off line where the blue of the sky 
met the blue of the Pacific and looked at the 
negro. 

‘**Do I want to what?’’ he asked in a sharp 
tone of voice. 

‘*Does yo’ want to hire a han’?’’ the negro 
repeated. ‘‘A han’ for to work?’’ And the 
applicant waved toward the orchard. 

**No,”’ the old man said with decision. 

The black man waited a moment and then 
resumed the attack. 

‘*Powerful sight of work ought to be done 
roun’ here, boss,’’ he commented, again indi- 
eating the premises. 

‘¢Well, I don’t want to hire any men,’’ 
Barnes insisted. ‘‘Who are you?’’ 

‘*Might call me Ezra, boss,’’ returned the 
negro. ‘*I’s out of work and lookin’ for a 
job. Ef yo-all’ll hire me, Ah’ll work mighty 
cheap, and Ah’s had sperience. Ah kin do 
all dis here kin’ of work.’’ And again the 
black man’s hand swept the immediate sur- 
roundings. 

Something in the negro’s voice and manner 
stirred within the colonel memories of the old 
plantation days. Something insinuating in the 
resonant voice, the almost disinterested willing- 
ness to serve, the kindly fawning as of a big 
dog, made the old man think of the faithful 
servants that he had had in the long ago. And 


right, but I’m not in a position—I can’t atford 
to pay wages, and that’s all there is to it.’’ 

‘* Ah’ll work for my board and lodgin’, boss, ’’ 
the negro almost pleaded, stepping nearer. 
‘*Ah means, course, till Ah gits a job at 
wages. ,? 

‘*Well, Ezra,’’ conceded the colonel, as if 
granting a favor, ‘‘if you want to work on 
those terms, you may. There’s the barn where 
you can sleep, and you’ll find tools round the 
place, and you can see for yourself what’s to 
be done. As for your board, I guess we can 
keep you going.’’ 

From that hour dated the regeneration of the 
old Barnes place and the bettered fortunes of 
the colonel and his wife. In a surprisingly 
short time the place began to perk up like green 
things after a shower. The geraniums and 
roses were watered and cultivated, and the 
débris about the premises was piled up and 
carted away. The lawn was mowed, and the 
edges were trimmed. The barn, henhouses and 
fences were mended, the fruit trees trimmed; 
the remnant of the berry crop was saved and 
a new garden planted. The negro worked for 
his keep and for his lodging in the barn as 
few men work for high wages. 

Weeks passed, and Ezra seemed to like his 
job so well that he neglected to look for a 
more remunerative one. He became a fixture 
on the Barnes place and, as time passed, as- 
sumed more and more of the responsibility for 
the management of it. He repaired the rickety 
wagon, mended the harness, and began driv- 
ing Col. Barnes’s one horse about the country, 
peddling the surplus fruit and vegetables ; and 





so he answered, almost tenderly this time: 
‘‘Well, Ezra, there’s work enough to do, all 


the first thing the old man knew his name 
ceased to appear in the delinquent tax list. 


A little later Ezra brought half a dozen 
other negroes (who, he said, were also ‘‘out of 
work’’) and set them to repainting house, out- 
buildings and fences. He hired (at least he said 
he hired her) a colored woman to come at 
intervals to clean house, do the family washing 
and wait on the colonel’s wife. And it so 
pleased the two old people to have willing 
colored help, as in the historic days, that Ezra 
went further and sometimes arranged little 
parties, wherein a dozen or so black people 
would invade the old place on moonlight nights 
and with their banjos and their plantation 
songs fill the air with the memories of the old 
South. 

Col. Barnes and his wife did not live many 
years after that, and they never did know 
who their black friend was. And few others 
knew, although Capt. Boynton was one of the 
few. 

One of the captain’s intimate friends stopped 
him on the corner of Twelfth Street and Broad- 
way one day, and they were talking when the 
negro, Ezra, came out of the First National 
Bank. The captain’s friend had long been 
curious about the negro, and the recent death 
of Col. Barnes and his wife had brought his 
interest to a climax. 

He pointed to Ezra and appealed to the cap- 
tain. 

‘*Sh!’”’ whispered Boynton. ‘‘That negro’s 
worth a hundred thousand dollars if I’m worth 
a cent. Why, man, he owns one of the finest 
fruit ranches in the San Joaquin Valley. His 
name isn’t Ezra. His name is Andrew Jackson, 
and he’s—say, do you remember what I told 
you about the old bill of sale? Between Andy 





and me we saved the old colonel from himself. ’’ 
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MAP OF THE SAAR VALLEY 


FACT AND COMMENT 


F you have gone in search of mountains, do 
not stop to pick up pebbles by the way. 


To draw forth wise Replies 
Your Questions must be wise. 
HE steering wheel of a motor car never 
makes a man forget his first ride on his 
father’s plough horse. 
LTHOUGH Uncle Sam may not be liter- 
ally beating swords into ploughshares, he 
is doing something very like it. The War 
Department has released a great quantity of 
nitrate of soda, which it bought to use in high 
explosive shells, and the Department of Agri- 
culture has already shipped more than 150,000 
tons of it to farmers for fertilizer. 
OME dogs are of practical value; some dogs 
are of sentimental value; some dogs are of 
no value at all. Each person who owns a dog 
must decide for himself how much it is worth. 
But the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture quotes the statement that every dog costs 
its owner $36.50 a year—and it adds signifi- 
cantly that every sheep brings a profit of $27.60 
@ year. 
Y a curious coincidence the armistice be- 
came effective on the eleventh hour of the 
eleventh day of the eleventh month. That in 
itself might seem to indicate that to the Kaiser 
eleven is a fateful number, but another coinci- 
dence gives the theory even greater weight. 
The eleventh verse of the eleventh chapter of 
the eleventh book of the Bible says: ‘‘Where- 
fore the Lord said unto Solomon, Forasmuch 
as this is done of thee, and thou hast not kept 
my covenant and my statutes, which I have 
commanded thee, I will surely rend the king- 
dom from thee, and will give it to thy servant. ’’ 
HEN the new battleship Idaho, the larg- 
est fighting craft afloat, was about to go 
from the yard of the New York Shipbuilding 
Company to the Philadelphia Navy Yard, the 
order was countermanded at the last moment 
because some one remembered that the day was 
the 13th of March. When some one else sug- 
gested that they merely postpone the trip 
twenty-four hours, he was greeted with a roar 
of protest. The next day was Friday. Such are 
the ineptitudes of landsmen who hold execu- 
tive positions in big shipbuilding corporations! 
The trip was postponed three times because 
of sailors’ superstitions. 
OR the first time since the days of the 
clipper ship American merchantmen are 
voyaging the seven seas to carry American 
products to far ports of the world. They have 
returned to routes on which American craft 
had not sailed for fifty years; they have found 
new routes to China, Australia, New Zealand, 
India and the Dutch East Indies; they are 
running regularly to South America, Great 
Britain and Continental Europe, as well as to 
Canada and Mexico. The American merchant 
fleet now comprises almost one fifth of all the 
seagoing tonnage of the world and almost a 
half of all ships that clear from United States 
ports. , 


EFORE 1914 we imported all the artificial 


silk used in this country, but soon after | 


the beginning of the war we saw, as in the case 


of so many other commodities, that we must | 
either produce it ourselves or go without it. In | 


1914 we established the industry and made 


320,000 pounds of the silk; in 1917 we made | 
6,500,000 pounds of it and exported $857,318 | 


worth, and in the calendar year of 1918 we ex- 
ported $3,000,000 worth. The process of mak- 
ing it is interesting: certain chemicals convert 
wood pulp into a substancé similar to that in 
the body of the silkworm, from which the 
worm spins its cocoon; that substance is then 


and falls into a liquid that hardens the threads. 
As yet textiles made of the artificial fibre are 
not so good as those made of natural silk, but 
the demand for them is growing constantly. 
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THE STONE AT THE DOOR OF 
THE TOMB 


T sna s is an Easter of the individual 
soul as surely as there is a formal Easter 
of the church; for the stone that Joseph 
of Arimathza placed in the door of the sep- 
ulchre is not only part of a great historical 
event but also an everlasting symbol. 

In the heart of every one of us is a sepul- 
chre in which lies the body of a crucified 
Christ, and at the door is a stone. It may be 
that in our childhood or in our youth we knew 
the light of his countenance, but we have per- 
mitted the cares of the world to hide it and 
to separate us from Him. We have seen Him 
buffeted by selfish interests and at last cruci- 
fied at the inexorable demands of a life that we 
have allowed to renounce and deny Him. We 
say that He is dead, and at the door of his 
tomb we place a stone to keep all that we have 
left of Him from desecration: a stone that is 
a great agglomerate boulder of pity and re- 
morse and apology and excuses; the claims of 
family, the demands of business, the irresist- 
ible pressure of circumstance. 

And then one morning we awake to find that 
some angel of unselfishness—the need for some 
great suffering or sacrifice—has rolled away 
the stone, and in the garden of our heart we 
see again the risen and living Christ. 

That is the everlasting miracle of the Resur- 
rection. 

es 


THE PROGRESS OF BOLSHEVISM 


"Ten state of affairs in Central Europe 
grows more rather than less alarming. 
The proletarian revolution proclaimed at 

Petrograd two years'ago by Lenine and Trotzky 

has begun to burst the barriers behind which 

the Allied nations have hoped to confine it and 
is overflowing the lands to the westward. The 
breakdown of Count Karolyi’s government in 

Hungary and the proclamation of a communist 

state that is ready to form a military alliance 

with Moscow and to declare war against the 

Allied powers is most disquieting; for in 


seemed to have ability, personality and per- 
sonal popularity. If he found himself helpless 
against the rising tide of Bolshevism, we need 
to look forward with apprehension to what 
may happen elsewhere in Central Europe. 
The German government, mainly by a frank 
reliance on the military capacity of the old 
officers of the Prussian army, has defeated 
every attempt to establish a proletarian dic- 
tatorship in Berlin. There are those who be- 
lieve that the leaders of the old régime are still 
in power behind the scenes, and who are con- 
vinced that those leaders are still using the 
Bolshevist movement for their own ends. Ac- 
cording to that theory, the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, like the German, was ‘‘staged,’’ with the 
idea of frightening the Entente Powers into 
making a quick and easy peace with Germany, 
and of bringing about an alliance between 
Russia, Germany and the Austro-Hungarian 
states—with the consequent conquest and ab- 
sorption of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 
There are things about the whole confused 
situation that make that theory appear un- 
tenable; and even if it be well founded, the 


plenty of real revolutionary fire in Germany, 
and as the true extent of the disaster that the 
war has brought comes home to the nation 
with the treaty of peace there will be many 
ready to follow what will appear to be the 
quickest way out of their humiliating position 
—the road of social revolution. 

For Bolshevism is the gospel of despair; it 
is the philosophy of the man who sees no 
chance to rise, no hope for the future in the 





of the future. The leaders have dreamed a 
dream of an order based on literal equality of 
| cireumstanees and compulsory labor; but the 
movement thrives simply because millions of 
persons are quite positively ruined and see no 
| way Of escape except through a general over- 
| turning of society and a scramble among the 
débris that may get them something of advan- 
tage and that in any event can leave them 
no worse off than they were before. 

| The exhaustion of Central Europe, heavily 
burdened by the militaristic policy before the 
war, crushed to earth by the tremendous ex- 


Karolyi the liberal forces had a leader who. 





conditions under which he lives. Not one in| 
ten of its followers has any intelligent vision | 





paralyzed by the collapse of economic organi- 
zation that defeat in the field made inevitable, 
is something beyond our power to imagine. 
From that morass of debt and disillusionment 
and defeat there is no discernible issue that 
is not slow and toilsome and painful—unless, 
say the tempters, by the way of repudiation. 
That is what the Bolshevik movement really is 
—a gigantic repudiation of whatever has gone 
before, of what is good as well as of what is 
bad, of religion and justice and human morality 
as well as of militarism and privilege and mon- 
archy, of responsibility as well as of debt. 

Of course Bolshevism will not save hu- 
manity from paying to the full the price of its 
folly ; it will only make that price greater and 
greater still in proportion as it extends over a 
wider and wider field. We cannot believe that 
a philosophy that rejects so many of the fun- 
damental bases on which human society has 
always rested can endure, but it can work a 
great deal of evil before it falls. We have not 
yet seen the climax of its power. 
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INSPIRATION IN BOOKS 


HE praises of books have been sung 

| ever since the time when books began to 

be made. The services they perform are 

so immeasurably great that, like nature and 

music and art, they are sometimes completely 
overlooked. 

Roughly classified, the gifts that a book may 
bestow upon its reader are four. 

_ It may, first of all, inform. There can be no 

doubt about the desirability of that function. 
A book that tells of coral formations in the 
southern Pacific, or of the lace-making industry 
of Europe, or how to camp out, performs a 
useful service. It may do nothing more than 
to convey knowledge; but that in itself is so 
highly praiseworthy that it is hard to imagine 
our civilization without it. 

Secondly, a book may entertain. Nor is that 
an insignificant part to play. What Poe once 
termed ‘‘the fever called living’’ is at best a 
serious matter, as every mature person realizes. 
Therefore, any volume that does its best to 
add to the wholesome pleasure of existence is 
to be welcomed. 

In the third place—and this is a point that 
is often emphasized—a book may increase your 
circle of friends; not with new companions 
whom you can see and talk to, but with com- 
rades of the spirit who so work upon your 
imagination that they seem to step from the 
cold page to your very side, to enliven or 
encourage. 

And finally, there is the greatest blessing of 
all that a book can bestow upon the human 
race. It is something greater than the function 
of informing, or the service of entertaining, or 
the gift of providing imaginary friends that 
seem real and vital. It is nothing less than the 
power to inspire the reader to richer life and 
activity. Let critics of all time say what they 
will of art for art’s sake: it is not to be com- 
pared with that quality in a book which lifts the 
reader to better thoughts and impels him to 
nobler deeds. 

A wise Englishman, in an address On Pop- 
ular Culture, once said: 

‘*You have often heard from others, or may 
have found out, how good it is to have on your 
shelves, however scantily furnished they may 
be, three or four of those books to which it is 
well to give ten minutes every morning before 
going down into the battle and choking dust of 


the day. Men will name these books for them- 
German leaders are likely to find too late that | 


they have been playing with fire. There is | 


selves. One will choose the Bible, another 
Goethe, one the Imitation of Christ, another 
Wordsworth. Perhaps it matters little what it 
be, so long as your writer has cheerful serious- 
ness, elevation, calm and, above all, a sense 
of size and strength which shall open out the 
day before you and bestow gifts of fortitude 
and mastery. ’’ 

Those words of John Morley’s sum up the 
matter. There is unspeakable gratification in 
the knowledge that a sheaf of paper, stitched 
together and covered with little black marks, 
has power to go forth and inspire mankind to 
heights of thinking and of character that other- 
wise they might not reach. 

ee 9 
THE SAAR VALLEY 
UST across the frontier of Lorraine, the 
J province that the war has made wholly 
French again, instead of half French and 
half German, lies an interesting and valuable 
industrial region, the valley of the river Saar, 
a stream that rises in the Vosges Mountains 
and flows northward into the Moselle. Like 
so many of the frontier territories, the district 


pressed through minute openings in steel plates | penses and losses of the actual conflict and | has had a checkered history. Part of it was 





long attached to the bishopric of Metz, one of 
the medieval ecclesiastical states that long 
persisted in that part of the world; part of it 
was similarly governed by the Bishop of 
Treves; another part belonged to the duchy of 
Lorraine. During the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries almost all of it fell by pur- 
chase, conquest or inheritance into the hands 
of the kings of France. After the fall of Napo- 
leon most of it was bestowed on Prussia at the 
Congress of Vienna, but a part remained 
French until the war of 1870. 

Now, although a good many French people 
live in the valley, and the old French influence 
is by no means forgotten, the French have no 
such clear title to it as they have to Alsace- 
Lorraine. How the towns along the Saar would 
vote, if the matter were put to a plebiscite, is 
not certain, but it is as likely that they would 
vote to remain German as that they would 
wish to join France. Not many Frenchmen 
want to see the region annexed outright, but 
many Frenchmen do feel strongly that France 
should occupy and control the valley for some 
yéars. That is because there are some valuable 
coal mines up and down the river, mostly in 
the vicinity of Saarbriicken, and because it 
seems no more than fair that those mines 
should be taken as compensation for the mines 
near Lens that the Germans destroyed last 
year. 

The conduct of the Germans in flooding and 
ruining the mines round Lens was indefensible ; 
it was simply a part of their malignant effort 
to destroy all the sources of French wealth and 
prosperity. France has a perfectly good claim 
for reparation. In some form or other repa- 
ration must be made. It will be several years 
—some think ten— before the coal mines at 
Lens can be pumped out, refitted and made 
productive again. Meanwhile, the most practi- 
cable form of reparation will be to turn over to 
France the coal mines of the Saar until the 
mines of Picardy are restored. 

Possibly living under French government 
and} coming in contact with French manners 
will incline the people of the region to make 
the French connection permanent. That is 
what happened years ago in Alsace. But for 
the present a form of neutralization with con- 
trol of the mineral and industrial wealth by 
France seems the wisest policy to pursue. 
The possession of the Saar mines would be 
of the greatest value, not only because of the 
varied industrial life that has grown up round 
them, but because they are situated so conven- 
iently to the great iron fields of Lorraine, now 
destined to be of inestimable service in restor- 
ing the shattered prosperity of France. 
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THINKING INTERNATIONALLY 


REAT wars make their impress on the 
G characters of the nations concerned in 

them. Our own Civil War left the 
Americans of more than one generation im- 
bued with a more vigorous patriotism and a 
greater pride of country than the men of the 
earlier time. The war of 1870 made the German 
nation a puffed-up and arrogant people who 
persuaded themselves that the earth was right- 
fully their dominion. It filled every French- 
man’s soul with a resolve that sooner or later 
the territory wrested from his native land 
should be recovered. 

It is not self-flattery but the truth to say 
that under the stress of war moral principles 
have taken a firmer hold on our minds in our 
views of public—particularly of international 
—questions. Anyone who is quick to observe 
can already discover the broadening, as well as 
the elevating, effects of the war on the national 
character. It appears both in great and in little 
things; in young and in old; in the circles of 
the educated, in the man in the street. 

We Americans, who were disgracefully pro- 
vincial, have been snatched from our indiffer- 
ence and aloofness to the world outside. We 
have learned that there are events of interest 
even beyond our own borders, and that some- 
times they transcend in importance what is 
happening at home. For the time being the 
geography of the Old World,.the names of gen- 
erals and statesmen, the convulsions of age-old 
empires, the problems of reconstruction and of 
foreign trade, occupy our minds in place of the 
local and even the national events, political, 
commercial and social, to which we were for- 
merly devoted. 

Millions of young men have been abroad. If 
there had been no war, not one in ten of them 
would ever have seen Europe. What have they 
learned? They have been brought, each one of 
them, into contact with men from other parts 
of their own country—the Southerner with the 
Yankee, the Californian with the man from 
Ohio—and, more beneficial still, with persons 
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and communities that speak another tongue 
than their own, and that see life from a differ- 
ent angle. It has been a broadening experience 
on the grandest scale, of the utmost value to 
the great multitude of our soldiers. Not only 
that: thousands of them have won officers’ 
commissions and learned how to command; 
and millions, brought up without the discipline 
that they needed, have learned to obey. 

We should not forget that the women as well 
as the men have gained a wider vision as a 
result of our participating in the war. The 
nurses and other workers who formed a real 
part of the forces abroad are not the only ones 
whom the last four years have drawn out of a 
narrow life. Almost as eagerly as their brothers 
and husbands the women have devoured the 
news of the fighting, and with a sympathy that 
has lent speed to their needles have read the 
tales of suffering and hardship. 

Those are but the obvious ways in which 
our emerging from national isolation has pre- 
pared us, individually and as a people, to bear 
intelligently and creditably our share in those 
concerns that henceforth are to be world con- 


cerns. 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 27 to April 2) 


EACE CONFERENCE.—There was in- 

creasing dissatisfaction at the slowness 
with which affairs continued to move at the 
Quai d’Orsay, and at the secrecy with which 
the deliberations of the inner council were sur- 
rounded. It was understood that the Council 
of Four had not been able to reach a decision 
on the details of the peace treaty because of 
the claims of France and of Italy to territorial 
coneessions in Germany and in Austria, which 
did not seem wise to the British and American 
representatives. The amount of reparation to 
be asked from Germany was also a difficult 
point to settle. It was reported officially that 
progress was being made, and it was added 
that the progress would have been very satis- 
factory if it were not for the unsettled condi- 
tions in the East, which made unusual haste 
desirable. ——The council gave up a good deal 
of time to considering the policy to be pursued 
toward Hungary and toward Russia. Gen. 
Mangin was recalled to Paris, and it was under- 
stood that, in case the French view of the matter 
were followed, he would be assigned to the duty 
of organizing military resistance to the further 
spread of Bolshevism. Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Lloyd George were reported to be inclined to 
favor another attempt to treat amicably with 
the Russian government.——The covenant of 
the League of Nations was sent to the drafting 
commission on March 27. A number of amend- 
ments have been agreed to, but it was said that 
the Japanese amendment declaring against any 
racial discrimination and the American amend- 
ment asserting the Monroe Doctrine were not 
among them. The latter was tabled for the 
moment because it appeared that it could not 
be adopted without confirming Japan’s claim 
for a paramount position in China. 

eS 


RMY CALL.—The War Department has 
called for fifty thousand volunteers for the 
army for a term of three years. These volun- 
teer troops will be used to relieve men who 
are now detained in France or on the Rhine 
and who desire to return to their homes. 
eo 
HE DEBS CASE.—On March 31 the Su- 
preme Court denied the petition of Mr. 
Eugene V. Debs for a rehearing of his appeal 
from his conviction under the espionage act. 
Mr. Debs declared that the decision would be 
met by a general strike, beginning with the 
coal miners of Indiana. 
Ss 
APAN AND MEXICO. — The United 
States government is investigating a report 
from Mexico City to the effect that large 
concessions of agricultural land in Lower Cal- 
ifornia had been granted by the Mexican gov- 
ernment to Japanese land companies. The 
report was that Gen. Aguirre, Undersecretary 
ef Agriculture, had announced the concession. 
Ss 
RITISH LABOR. —The railway men 
voted to accept the government’s offer of 
settlement. Their strike accordingly is not to 
be called, but a constantly increasing number 
of miners are going out on strike. 
eS 
| garry — The Bolshevik army that oc- 


cupied Kiev in the Ukraine has moved | 





| 


to push back the invading Red armies and at 
last accounts were on the point of retaking 
Vilna and Riga. On the Ural front Adm. 
Kolchak’s army defeated the Bolshevik troops 
and obliged them to evacuate the city of Ufa. 
—Mr. W. C. Bullitt and Mr. J. L. Steffens, 
two Americans who have recently visited 
Moscow as semiofticial observers, have made 
report to President Wilson at Paris. It is 
reported that they were inclined to favor rec- 
ognition of the soviet government. —— The 
Canadian Minister of Militia announced that 
all Canadian troops would shortly be with- 
drawn from Siberia. — ‘There were reports of 
anti-Bolskevik strikes and riots in Petrograd. 
oe 

ERMANY.—The National Assembly at 

Weimar has agreed upon the composition 
of the proposed National Council, or Senate; 
it will consist approximately of one member 
for each million of the population. —Herr 
Haase took occasion on March 28 to attack 
Minister Noske for his methods of suppressing 
the Spartacan uprising and the recent general 
strikes, and to assail Herren Scheidemann and 
Erzberger for friendliness to the old imperial 
régime. —Fully 150,000 workmen in the Ruhr 
Valley industrial region are on strike, and seri- 
ous riots, accompanied by much loss of life, 
occurred in Frankfort and Stuttgart.——An 
interesting phenomenon at Stuttgart is the 
‘‘counter-strike’’ of the bourgeois part of the 
population, following the general strike of 
the laboring classes. ° 


OREA.—There were reports of continued 
disorders all over Korea. Rebels have 
burned public buildings and, armed with 
scythes, have fought the Japanese police and 
soldiers. A proclamation of independence has 
been issued, signed by thirty-three leaders of 
the Nationalist party. 
co 
GYPT.—The rising in Egypt is said to 
have followed the decision of the Paris 
Conference not to receive representatives of 
the Nationalist party. That party, which is 
largely Arabian and Mohammedan, desires the 
complete independence of Egypt. Except for 
the Bedouins from the desert the anti-British 
forces are without adequate weapons, and are 
hardly likely to offer much resistance to Gen. 
Allenby. e 


UNGARY.— The newspapers were full 
of conflicting reports from Budapest. 
According to one, Bela Kun, the leading spirit 
in the new government, declared that he de- 
sired to remain on good terms with the Entente ; 
according to others, he sent representatives to 
Berlin to arrange an alliance with the German 
government and received German officers at 
Budapest to undertake the organization of a 
Red Hungarian army. It was also reported, 
but without proper confirmation, that the new 
government had declared war on Serbia and 
Roumania, and that Czecho-Slovakia had de- 
clared war on Hungary. It was clear that the 
new government was on friendly terms with 
the soviet government of Russia, but there 
were various reports concerning the amount 
of support it could count upon among the 
Hungarians outside of Budapest. —— Italian 
and Czecho-Slovak troops are said to have 
occupied Raab, near the Danube, a town where 
there are large gun foundries. Italian soldiers 
have also. occupied Pressburg. ——The Supreme 
Council of the Allies at Paris was reported to 
have demanded the resignation of the Bela 
Kun government and the election of a National 
Assembly under the supervision of Allied 
troops. Whether that is actually so or not, 
Gen. Mangin was certainly recalled from the 
Rhine to Paris and consulted concerning mili- 
tary measures to be taken for the protection of 
western Europe against the Bolshevist infec- 
tion. It was said that his plans called for a 
united front from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
using the Polish, Czech and Roumanian armies, 
as well as detachments of French and Italian 
troops, all under a single field command. On 
April 2 the Supreme Council of the Allies 
dispatched Gen. Jan Smuts, the South African 
soldier, to Budapest, to investigate the condi- 
tims there. - e 


OLAND.—On March 30 the Polish 

Chamber of Deputies voted an alliance 
with the Entente Powers. Mr. Paderewski, 
the premier, journeyed to Paris to sign the 
articles of alliance. ——The question of Danzig 
continued to distract the peacemakers at Paris. 
The Germans were unwilling to consent to the 
landing of Gen. Haller and his Polish legion 
at Danzig en route to Poland, on the ground 
that he might seize and hold the city. Official 
opinion at Berlin was that Germany would 
never agree to the cession of Danzig to Poland, 


southward and is reported to be acting in sup-| and it was reported that the Germans were 
port of a revolutionary movement in Bessa- | quietly fortifying the city and the shore of the 
rabia, the old Russian province to which the | Baltic in its vicinity. On the other hand, the 
Roumanians laid claim at the end of the war. | Poles insist on the possession of Danzig, and 
The Reds are believed to intend an attack on | it is thought that the present government of 
Roumania and the establishment there of a Bol- | Poland will fall if it fails to carry its point 
shevik state that will connect the communist | regarding Danzig. The Ukrainian forces near 
republic of Hungary with the soviet republic | Lemburg at length consented to engage in 
of Russia. —JIn the north and east the Bol-| negotiations for a cessation of hostilities with 
shevik arms are reported to have met serious | the Poles, and it was reported from Stanislau 


reverses. The Letts and Esthonians continued | that such negotiations had already begun. 
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“HERE is my tire record, Dad, in this 
notebook.” . 


“That’s the stuff. What does it say?” 


“This United States Chain Tread was 
bought on March 29, 1917. It has gone 
about 1100 miles and it is still good.” 


“That’s good business, Son. It pays to 
know what you are buying and why. I 
find our tire expense has decreased since 
we put United States Tires all around on 
the automobile and I’m glad to know it is 
working out the same way on your bike. 
Stick to United States Tires. They’re 
good. ’”’ 


United States Tires are made by the 
world’s largest rubber manufacturer, with 
the longest tire-making experience back of 
them and each tire carries the U. S. Seal 
which stands for quality in rubber goods 
wherever you see it. There are twelve 
styles—to suit every bicycle and every rider. 


Ask for them at any United States Tire 
dealer’s and—pbe sure it is United States. 


United States Cycle Tires 
are Good Tires 





Ride a Bicycle 
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THE UNSPOKEN NAME 
,——¥ WENTY-FIVE hundred 


years ago a great soul 
nearly lost his faith. He 
looked out upon a world 
aflame—in which cruelty 
and force were conquer- 
ing everywhere. He cried 
to God, and the heavens 
seemed empty. Where, he 
asked, was the God of righteousness who 
could allow such things to go on? The 
answer came in a single word: “Watch.” 

The man waited, and as he waited he 
studied the ways of the nations that 
seemed to be conquering, and he saw that 
in every evil deed lay the seed of its own 
destruction. Then he studied the ways of 
his God down through the ages; and in 
the end the man, who, as one writer said, 
might have begun as a lecturer upon the 
inconsistencies of the doctrine of the 
supposed government of God, ended by 
writing a great psalm of faith. 

During the past four years thousands 
of souls have relived the experience of the 
old prophet. When the war began count- 
less persons cried out that they had lost 
their faith; countless more had not even 
any faith to lose. To-day God has been 
rediscovered. Men have found Him indi- 
vidually in the earthquake and the fire. 
Now we are catching glimpses —some- 
times clear, sometimes vague and distant 
—of his great working through the na- 
tions. One such instance with its deep 
lesson is described in the Record of Chris- 
tian Work. 

In the early days of the war, when Great 
Britain was calling its Indian troops to 
the colors, the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation asked permission to put a secre- 
tary upon each transport. The Indian 
government refused, fearing to offend the 
Hindu soldiers. Again the Association 
made the request, and again it was re- 
fused. The Association would not give up, 
and finally, after the seventh request, 
the government offered a compromise: it 
would permit the secretaries to go, but 
upon the condition that they should not 
mention the name of Jesus Christ. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association con- 
sidered the compromise long and ear- 
nestly, and finally agreed to it. 

“Our secretaries,” they promised, “shall 
not name the name of Jesus Christ, but 
they will live as nearly as they know how 
to live like Him.” 

So the secretaries went. At first it 
seemed as if there were nothing for them 
to do. Then astrange thing happened. The 
hair of the Indian soldiers had grown long 
and needed cutting, and there was no one 
to do it, for among Orientals a barber is 
the lowest man on earth; and although 
these soldiers were themselves of very 
low caste, there was no one of them who 
was low enough to act as barber for an- 
other. So came the opportunity of these 
university men. They began serving as 
barbers. It was not long before the sol- 
diers began writing home: 

“When we left there was no Mohamme- 
dan who cared for our souls, no Buddhists 
to look after us. But these Christians have 
been brothers to us. They have acted as 
servants to us. There is nothing they have 
not done for us. Put my daughter or my son into 
the missionary school. We want to know what the 
Christian religion is.’’ 

Two thousand years ago the greatest missionary 
the world has ever known wrote to one of his 
churches: ‘“ Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ’’: 
speak his words, do his deeds, relive his charac- 
ter. Wherever in al! the world the humblest soul 
does that, there will his kingdom begin to come, 
and there will faith shine clear. 
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DEBTS AND ROSES 


: SARTHA, you dear old dig —” 
( The girl beside the student 
lamp looked up at the girl in 
the doorway—shimmering gold 
from her lovely hair to her satin 
slippers—and pushed back her 
books with a sigh of relaxa- 
tion. 

“They ought to banish you 
from college, Janice Morgan,” she said, smiling. 
“‘How can they expect anyone to work with such 
dazzling things as you going round loose? Are 
you coming in?” 

“For half a minute. I’m on my way to the Prom. 
If only you ever frivoled! Martha, I can’t bear to 
have you missing all the fun of life.” 

“There are different kinds of fun. Wrestling 
with a tough problem and throwing it isn’t half 
bad.” 

“IT don’t know why I insist upon liking you when 
you make me feel so small every time I come near 
you,” said Janice, whimsically. “And I’m going to 
feel smaller yet. Marty, dear, could you lend me 
five dollars? I’m terribly ashamed to beg again, 
but we have to pay up for the dissipation to-night 
—a new rule that catches me with my pocketbook 
empty. My check comes on the first, you know. It 
was so inconsiderate of the committee not to re- 
member that.” 

For a barely perceptible moment—so short that 
Janice did not notice—Martha hesitated. Then she 
went across to her dresser and took a bill from her 
pocketbook. Janice was too far away to see that 
it was the last one. 

‘Marty, you jewel, you’ve saved my reputation!” 
she cried gayly. “If ever I can do anything for 
you!” 

“Just fly in occasionally and rest my eyes,” 
Martha replied laughing. “You really are lots 
prettier than columns of figures.” 

But when the lovely golden figure had fluttered 
out, a troubled look shadowed the clear eyes, and 
Martha sat very still, thinking. The problem was 
not down in her calculus. It was eight days to the 
first. Would her shoes hold out another week? 
And — would Janice remember? It was the third 
time, and she had not remembered yet. 

It was dusk when Martha came back from the 
laboratory on the first of the month. As she opened 
her door a wave of fragrance met her—roses—in 
February! And such roses! Great, glowing, crim- 
son blossoms such as Martha rarely had seen 
before. There was a tiny envelope tucked among 
them. Martha opened it with fingers that trem- 
bled. “To the dearest friend in the world; they 



































He came and walked on the hillside after the night had gone, 
But the radiance on his forehead was not the look of the dawn, 
For the dap had hardly broken, and the mists were still undrawn. 


He stood in the old dim garden beside Jerusalem, 
And it was not the light of the lilies that gleamed on his garment’s hem, 
For the dew and the cold and the shadow were heabp still on them. 


Chis was the light around Him and the glory about his head: 
“ Because F live my beloved shall also live,” ie said. 


Perhaps He stands in the dawning of this strange Castertide, 
When the graves of the world are many and its tears not wholly dried, 
And names to Himself in the silence the dead who have newly died. 


And but that our eves are holden, surely our hearts would bow 
‘At the whiteness of his presence there in the garden now, 
Che fair light on his garments and the beauty that binds his brow. 


He shines with the hope of the ages that He brought from the dark of death: 
“ Because F live, so also mp own shall live,” He saith. 








aren’t half lovely enough for her.’ That was all. 
Suddenly Martha’s head went down in her arms. 

Janice found her so ten minutes later. 

“Why, Martha,” she cried, “are you sick? What 
is it, dear?” 

Martha lifted her tired face and drew a hard 
breath. 

“They are the loveliest roses I ever saw, but—I 
need shoes so.” 

“Shoes !’’ Janice gasped. 

Silently Martha showed the worn-through sole 

“Oh!” Janice cried passionately. ““O Martha, I 
never guessed —”’ 

ed 


PARTED LOVERS 


‘7 UNDERSTAND that Zerlina Moffett’s par- 
ents have succeeded in preventing the mar- 
riage, after all,” said Mrs. Odlin one day last 

summer. ‘“Downright cruel, I call it. I wouldn’t 
have believed it of Beulah Moffett—and in times 
like these, and the poor young fellow going across, 
and all. But Beulah always did have a cold gleam 
in her eye, for all her. sentimental talk and soft 
ways. I suppose she thought Zerlina could do 
better; there’s no property in the Twellam tribe 
that ever I heard of. Still, there are more important 
things than mere money. It is a serious thing to 
come between two young and ardent hearts.” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Beebe, half absently. 
“Quite true, Lucretia. Scissors, please.” 

Mrs. Odlin, with dignity, passed the scissors. “I 
thought,” she said reproachfully, ‘I could count 
upon your feeling as I do, Eliza. It was reported 
to me that when Rosie Lewin eloped with Billy 
Hibbard you defended the proceeding on the 
grounds of youthful romance and war-time impet- 
uosity; I heard on good authority, Eliza, that you 
even stated that if you were a young girl and had 
a lover about to cross the seas to fight —” 

“Certainly!” said Mrs. Beebe, with a becoming 
flash of color. “I said so, and so I would. I’d marry 
him right straight off! But I’m not a young girl— 
and, thank goodness, I’m not Zerlina Moffett!’ 

“Zerlina,’”’ conceded Mrs, Odlin, “has displayed 
a regrettable weakness of character. But she is 
young and soft, poor child! It is Beulah I hold re- 
sponsible —” 

“IT don’t,” said Mrs. Beebe. “The guilty party, as 
I reckon it, is Mrs. O’Flaherty’s baby. She brought 
him that week when she did the Moffetts’ wash.” 

“I fail to understand,” began Mrs. Odlin. 

But Mrs, Beebe did not wait for her. “There are 
lovers and lovers, Lucretia,” she continued, “and 
war weddings and war weddings. When it’s the 
real thing—well, we needn’t talk about that. But 
when a silly goose of a girl has fallen in love with 
a uniform instead of the man inside it, and thinks 
of a war wedding as an exciting and romantic 
occasion of which she’s to be the heroine—that’s 
different. Quite different.” 

“But the O’Flaherty baby,” protested Mrs. 
Odlin, helplessly. “What possible connection —” 

“The O’Flaherty baby,” said Mrs. Beebe, “had 
the mumps.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Odlin. “Oh! And Zerlina caught 
them?” 

“Zerlina,” said Mrs. Beebe, reaching for the bast- 
ing spool, “refused with the obstinacy of an army 





mule to be a mumpy bride for anybody. The wed- 
ding couldn’t be deferred; Tony’s ship wouldn’t 
wait. He begged at first, and at the last he lost his 
temper, and now it’s all off. Lucky boy, Tony! 
Zerlina has less sense than a kitten, and more 
claws than a cat. He’s had an escape.” 

For a long minute Mrs. Odlin was subdued to 
silence. Then she said briskly: 

“I’ve had mumps; I’m not afraid of them, and 
there’s a book of Beulah’s I’ve been meaning to 
return. I believe I’ll run round there as soon as 
I’ve been home. I feel it on my mind that I’ve 
been doing poor Beulah an injustice. Both sides, 
did you say, Eliza?” 

“TI didn’t,” said Mrs. Beebe, dryly, ‘‘but it was. 
She’s a sight.”’ 

“And I thought you indifferent to romance,” 
said Mrs. Odlin. “I ought to have known you 
better!” 

“T don’t know as you ought, Lucretia,” r ded 
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line fast, and hurled the cake overboard. 
With a great splash it sank, then rose and 
floated as clear and clean as glass. 

Then the owner descended the ladder 
with the end of the rope in his hand, made 
it fast to-the ring in the stern of his boat, 
cast off the painter and pulled slowly 
away, the cake of ice swimming after 
him like a big turtle. 
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FROM A JEW’S-HARP TO 
BEETHOVEN 


‘(PT HAVE a reasonable good ear in 
I music,” quoth Bottom; “‘let’s have 
the tongs and the bones.” It is very 
noticeable how often the appetite for 
music seems restricted to that sort best 
suited to the limitations of the instrument 
@ person happens to play. In the Musical 
Amateur, Mr. R. H. Schauffler gives an 
amusing account of his own progress from 
playing a jew’s-harp to the appreciation 
of Beethoven. 

About the time when my chief delight 
was a jew's-harp, says the author, I first 
encountered a theatre orchestra, and 
nearly expired with delight, not when 
they played the William Tell Overture, 
but when they played “a characteristic 
piece,” entitled A Day in the Farmyard. 
The leading spirit in this piece was the 
astonishingly versatile man behind the 
drums. I was convulsed with what seemed 
to me the exquisitely subtle humor of 
the triangle, the xylophone, the blocks of 
sandpapered wood. To the scandal of the 
neighboring spectators I crowed in loud 
rapture at the cuckoo, the castanets, the 
cymbals, bells and big bass drum that 
came in when you least expected them. 

Sometime afterwards I attained to the 
mouth organ, which obviously led to its 
larger, wheezier relative, the accordion. 
That was displaced by a penny whistle; 
and, owing to a mild attack of the war 
fever, that divine handmaiden of the art 
was exchanged for a boxwood fife. From 
that my affection soon strayed to the flute. 

The military fever again seized me, this 
time with no gentle clutch, and I found 
the uncertain shrillings of the pipe family 
far less of an outlet for my robust emo- 
tions than the convincing brays of the . 
bugle. From the bugle there remained but 
one short and obvious step to the cornet. 
That was the point where genuine and 
enthusiastic study began for me. I de- 
voted myself with hearty zeal to scales 
and broken chords. 

At that time some of my older brothers 
had recently come home on a college va- 
cation, and they played a large amount of 
“the dull stuff.” So, without abandoning 
the cornet, I was led to unearth the old 
flute, as being perhaps better adapted for 
conveying the more delicate shades of 
emotion. 

One day it occurred to me to get out the 
big blue books that the others were so 
absorbed in during their vacations and 
see if, after all, there was really anything 
in them. I screwed the old flute carefully 
together, lubricating the joints and squint- 
ing down the line of keys just as father 
always did. I propped a blue book on the 
square piano, climbed upon the stool, 
opened at random and began to play. Almost at 
once one of the supreme moments of my. life was 
upon me. 

I had opened the blue volume by chance to Bee- 
thoven’s Adelaide, and before a dozen bars were 
done some mental door flew suddenly open. When 
my breath was all spent, I fell rather than climbed 
from the stool, burst into my father’s study with- 
out the prescribed formula of knocks, and rushed 
into his arms, gasping, ‘I like the dull stuff! At 
last, I like the dull stuff!” 

“IT thought it was about time,’ my father mur- 
mured, 

o. 9 


IN THE CHUTE 
O': morning, when little Hal Perry was doing 














chores in his father’s barn, he met with an 





Mrs. Beebe, none too graciously, “but this I will 
say: Some lovers are better parted ; and when it’s 
mumps first or misery afterwards, thank Provi- 
dence for mumps!” 

o s 


A LESSON IN APPLIED SCIENCE 


AST Fourth of July, writes Mr. James Shanks 
in Outing, I had rowed ashore, and was sit- 
ting on the dock at Huntington, Long Island, 

when I noticed two yachtsmen row up in adinghy, 
throw a rope and two pairs of ice tongs on the 
dock, make fast, climb up, and walk to the ice 
house. They hove in sight shortly, lugging a hun- 
dred-pound cake of ice between them. They were 
in yachting costume: white ducks, shoes, and so 
forth, and kept shouting to each other, ‘Keep 
your end up; I’m getting all wet!” “Don’t let it 
drag in the cinders; it will get all dirty and muss 
up the boat and our clothes!” 

Finally, hot and tired, they laid it on the string- 
piece; while one climbed down to receive it, the 
other clamped the tongs on the cake, fastened the 
rope through the handle and began to lower away. 
The first jerk nearly pulled him off the dock ; so he 
called his mate up, and after some discussion he 
went off and borrowed an ice axe and cut the cake 
in two. Then they went to work to get half a cake 
at a time into the boat. 

The tide was out, and their dinghy lay about 
twelve feet below. The half cake started down; 
then it bumped, slipped out of the tongs, and 
crashed down into the boat, smashing a thwart 
and just missing the lad below. After much mutual 
advice they succeeded in lowering the second half, 
one at the rope above and the other easing it down 
the ladder with the tongs. They were about as wet 
and dirty as a pair of coal passers when they 
pulled away. 

As I sat chuckling, along came another dinghy 
with a single rower clad in sweater and overalls. 
He fastened his painter, threw his rope, with tongs 
attached, on the dock, climbed up and departed 
toward the ice house. He returned in a few min- 
utes with the end of the rope over his shoulder, 
dragging a cake along in the cinders. 

“Whew!” said I. “Some dirt.” Actually that 
piece of ice looked like a great block of coal. 

He hauled it to the edge of the dock, made the 





accident that placed him in a peculiarly 
helpless position. He had made his way to the loft 
to get down fodder for the stock. In climbing over 
the hay he slipped and fell, feet foremost, into one 
of the chutes. When he came to a stop his bare 
feet extended into the manger where Jim, the 
only bad-tempered horse in the barn, was hun- 
grily seizing mouthfuls of the fodder. 

The boy screamed for help, but no one heard 
him, for the house was at some distance, and his 
voice was muffled. There was nothing that offered 
ahold; the chute had been made smooth in order 
that the hay might slide through easily. He tried 
to gain a purchase by thrusting outward with his 
elbows, so that he might lift his feet, but it was 
of no use; he could not even kick. The horse, in 
pulling away the fodder, nipped at his toes. 

“Whoa! Stop that!” yelled the boy. 

But the horse naturally continued to eat his 
breakfast, and more than once nipped—as if pur- 
posely—Hal’s legs and toes. 

After a few minutes the farmer providentially 
entered the building and heard his son sobbing 
and calling, “Father, come quick! Jim is eating 
me.” 

‘‘Where are you?” shouted the farmer. 

“In the chute.” 

‘Back, Jim!” roared the man; and the horse 
obeyed. 

Mr. Perry hastily turned Jim loose in the yard, 
and, seizing a rope, leaped upstairs. Making a 
noose, he let it down to the small boy, who slipped 
it under his arms, and ceased to cry as he felt 
himself being drawn safely up. 


o ¢ 


ON THE PIKE 


HE old national pike, that magnificent road 
that used to run from Maryland to Illinois, 
witnessed some sharp brushes of fast driving 
and many an adventure of travel. The New York 
Tribune tells one story about Henry Clay, who 
was sometimes called the “Father of the Turn- 
pike.” He was traveling along the pike in a coach, 
when the horses ran and spilled him out headlong 
into the miry road. 
“No harm done,” he said when the driver rushed 
to pick him up. “Only a poor mixture of Penn- 
sylvania sand with Kentucky clay!” 
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A Faiv Exchange 
By Mark Wilcox 


Toe same year that Mary Marsh had a 
black hen sitting on twelve big brown 
turkey eggs in the corner of her mother’s 
old flower house, Jock Davis had a white hen 
sitting on twelve duck eggs in a box in his 
father’s garage. The children had never lived 
on a farm, and so they did not know much about 
fowls; this was their first experiment. They 
were always meeting at the fence that divided 
their back yards to talk about their plans for 
the two broods, which were to hatch on the 
same day, Easter Monday, if all went well. 
Jock was inclined to brag about his ducks, 
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this candlestick. 





and that worried 
Mary a good deal; 
but she always stood 
up for her own side 
of the question. 

‘* Ducklings are 
ever so much hand- 
somer than young 
turkeys,’’ Jock said 


A fellow should have 
some fun, I think!” 

So out he stepped with 
a jolly wink. 





one day. 

Mary’s blue eyes 
looked grieved. ‘‘But new turkeys are just 
like babies,’? she argued. ‘‘They say peet, 
peet!”’ 


Jock laughed at that. ‘‘ Did you ever hear a 
baby say peet, peet?’’ he asked scornfully. 

Mary began to blink hard. It was her way 
of keeping back tears, but one tear got away 
somehow and ran down her nose. Then a 
sudden thought struck her, and she smiled in 
triumph. ‘‘ Anyway, gobblers gobble most 
beautifully,’’ she said. 

Jock wanted to reply instantly that gobblers 
chase you all round the yard, too, but he was 
sorry about the tear; so he said nothing. 

They parted good friends, after all. Jock 
went off whistling with his hands in his 
pockets. He was saving his money to get a 
bicycle, and he felt sure that the twelve duck- 
lings would bring enough money later on to 
make his bank much heavier. 

Mary dried her tear on a tiny handkerchief 
and then went back to her playhouse, singing. 
She did not intend to sell the black hen’s 
brood ; she loved pets, and surely a dozen lively 
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turkeys would make good company. Her plan 
was to keep them all so long as they lived. 

That night at supper Jock brought up the 
subject of his hen. 

**So you’re going to raise ducks, are you?’’ 
said Jock’s father. ‘‘Well, they’re tame chaps 
and make pretty good pets. What’s Mary gone 
in for??? 

‘‘Oh, just turkeys,’’ Jock answered with a 
superior air. ‘‘But she thinks she’s made a 
splendid choice. She’s bound to have something 
to pet. ”? 

Mr. Davis looked thoughtful. ‘‘I’m afraid 
she won’t find it easy to pet turkeys,’’ he said. 
‘*Tf she can find her flock of turkeys in time to 
drive them in from a thunderstorm, she’ll be 
doing well. They wander all over creation. ’’ 

Jock looked worried during the rest of the 
meal. It seemed a dreadful pity about Mary; 
she was worse off than he had thought. He 
pictured her trailing about through the briers, 
searching for her wild pets. He seemed to see 
her trying to shoo them home in the thunder 
and rain. ‘‘That’s a boy’s work,’’ he thought 
uneasily. Then he shrugged his shoulders. 
Well, it was Mary’s own fault; she had not 
asked his advice, and if he told her now she 
would begin to cry. He whistled very hard as 
he strolled round the yard after supper. 

Meanwhile Mary, too, was talking about 
fowls. Her family were very much interested 
in her plans, although they knew very little 
about raising fowls, and said so. 

‘*But I do know one thing,’’ said Mary’s 
father. ‘‘Turkeys bring a better price in the 
market than ducks and chickens bring.’’ 

Mary looked at him with round blue eyes. 
‘*Can you make more money by selling turkeys 
than by selling ducks?’’ she inquired. 

‘*Yes, a good deal more, I should say,’’ her 
father replied. 

Mary asked to be excused and went out on 
the porch to think. She saw Jock pass, whis- 
tling. Poor Jock! He was so sure that he would 
have his bicycle before 
long. Yet here she was, 
the owner of the brood 
that would bring the 
big price. She thought 
the matter over for a 
long time, then all at 
once she made up her 
mind. It would be hard 
to manage, but she was 
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His heart was 
merry, his face 
was bright, 

He leaped and 
he capered, 
Mmber-light ; 


g 


He kicked his slippers 
across the shelf, 





And made a clown 
of his foolish self. 


going to see that Jock 
did not have a disap- 
pointment like that. 

She darted into the 
house, then came out again and crept through 
the dusk down to the place where the black 
hen was sitting. ‘The hen knew her well and 
made soft clucking noises as she entered. 

‘* Keep perfectly still,’? Mary whispered. 




















The Ahepherd 28y Anne Madison 


Play, little boy that minds the sheep; 

The fields are wide, and your flock will roam. 
The moon is out, and the dusk is deep — 

Play on your flute and call them home. 


Woolly-White’s fleece is full of burs; 
Baa-Lamb is tired, his coat all torn; 

Black Nose, worst of the wanderers, 
Limps a little and looks forlorn. 


The meadows were green and the grass was sweet, 
And all day long it was good to roam; 

But the fold is ready for weary feet — 
Play, little shepherd, 





and pipe them home! 


ORAWN BY BERTHA STONE 




















The 
Caster Lily 


By Mary Grafton 


HIS is the tale of a 
lily bud that would not 
bloom as a lily should. 
The little girl gave it her 
kindest care, she wanted it 
so for Easter Day ; but ever 
the flower seemed to stay 
stiffly wrapped in its little 
green hood. On Easter Eve 
not a sign of white. The little 
girl looked, then turned 
away. She didn’t have even 
a word to say, but she cried 
herself softly to sleep that 
night. 

At twelve o’clock, or a 
quarter of, fairy Raindrop 
and fairy Light and fairy 
Beauty and fairy Love (the 
four good fairies that set 
things right) came and 
worked in the dark of the 
night. They climbed the 
stalk and the tall green stem 
and dusted the leaves and 
polished them; they slowly 
opened the tight green bud, and smoothed out 
its petals creamy white; two of them carefully 
lifted up the fair frail bell of the lily cup, 
filled it with sweetness, all it would hold, then 
powdered it deep with shining gold. 

The little girl stirred in her sleep to say, ‘‘I 
wanted my flower for Easter Day.’’ Then her 
eyelids moved, for she dreamed she heard 
tinkling laughter and whispered word, flutter 
of wings and silver cries, —‘‘ Quick, be quick, 
or she’ll open her eyes!’’ And deep in her 
dreams again she stirred. 

The fairies fluttered around the room, and 
hid themselves in the fireplace, and clung in 
the gauzy curtains’ lace, waiting for dawn of 
day to come; and the little girl slept with a 
smile on her face, and the tall white flower 
was fair in the gloom. 

At peep of daylight she wakened wide. 

‘*Easter is here, I think,’’ she said. 

She sat up straight in her little bed and! 














“QUICK, BE 
QUICK, OR 
SHE'LL 
OPEN HER 
EYES!” 


ORAWN BY 
ANTOINETTE INGLIS 


thought of the lily plant, and sighed. Then day 
broke over the edge of the wood, and a ray of 
sunshine came peeping through and shone on 
the spot where the lily stood. 

‘Oh, most beautifulzlook!’’ she cried. She 
could scarcely believe that it was true, yet there 
was the lily, brave and new. 

‘*Everyone come, ’’ she called, ‘‘and see what 
a wonderful thing has happened to me!’’ 

The flower nodded away in the sun. The 
fairies folded their tired wings — dear little 
helpful, happy things—and silently, softly stole 
away. And the little girl sang all Easter Day! 





‘‘What I’m going to do won’t make a bit of 
difference in the world to you.’’ 

She tilted old Blackie gently to one side, 
and took out the twelve eggs and laid them in 
the bottom of the basket she had brought: Then 
she covered them with a warm shawl. Blackie 
gave one or two soft squawks of dismay, but 

as Mary turned to go 





she settled back in the 
nest as if nothing had 
happened. Mary was 
glad that Blackie took 
matters so calmly, and 
that the weather was 
too warm for the eggs 
to get chilled. 
Carrying the basket 
carefully, she slipped 


° 
Ss 


The perspiration 
rolled down 
his face, 

But he never 
stopped for a 
moment’s space. 











through the side gate 
and into the Davis 
garage. Old Whitey 
was much harder 
to handle than old 
Blackie had been. She 
fussed and pecked, 
but Mary held her 
firmly under one arm 


Sa 


He flapped an arm 
and he flipped 
a heel; 





He thought, “* How 
little and light 
I feel.” 


while she exchanged 
the eggs. 

Finally, with the 
twelve duck eggs in 
her basket, she went 
back to Blackie. She walked slowly with her | 
precious burden. ‘‘Of course,’’ she said to her- | 
self, ‘‘ Jock won’t understand, and at first he | 
will be disappointed, but some day he will 
thank me.’’ 

A few days later Mary heard Jock calling | 





her just as she had finished breakfast. She | 


guessed what he wanted, and -her heart began 
to beat fast. She went out to the fence, trem- 
bling a little; her cheeks were red. 

‘*Whitey’s hatching,’’ Jock told her. She | 
noticed a queer look on his face. 

“‘Oh!’’ said Mary faintly. 
must be hatching, too.’’ 


‘*Then Blackie | 


CO 


close at her heels. When they reached the nest 
they found Blackie clucking proudly. Lifting 
the hen with great care as a poultry raiser 
had shown her how to do, Mary found the nest 
half full of little new fowls. She took one out 
and looked it over with great care. 

‘*Ts—is this a turkey ?’’ she faltered. 

““Of course it is,’’ said Jock; but he still 
looked queer. 

Mary winked her eyes in that queer way she 
had. ‘‘It ought not to be a turkey,’’ she said. 
‘Tt ought to be a d-d-duck!’’ She could not 
understand what had happened. 

Neither of them said anything for a mo- 
ment; then Jock started to whistle. Suddenly 
he stopped short. 

‘*Mary,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m going to ask you 
something: Did you change the eggs?’’ 

Mary bowed her head. She was afraid to 
look at Jock. 

“*T found out that you can get your bicycle 
sooner with turkeys,’’ she answered after a 
moment. ‘‘So I changed Blackie’s eggs for 
Whitey’s. But I was oh, so careful !’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Jock, ‘‘1 did the same thing. 
Ducks make better pets. I made the exchange 
late one night; I was going to tell you later on. 
And then old Whitey began to hatch ducks!’’ 

They stood stock-still for a moment looking 
at each other; then they both burst out laugh- 
ing. It did seem funny, after all. 

‘*T know — we’ll divide,’’ suggested Mary. 


Jock shook his head. 
‘*The hens would hardly 
‘ s 


stand for that,’’ he said. 
They decided to let 
A moment later he 
said, ** Dear me, 


Too little and light 
I seem to be!" 





—_- 
A spot of tallow, a whiff of smoke, 
And that was the end of Christopher's joke! 








Jock opened the gate and joined her. ‘‘Come | things stay as they were. But later on both 


on, let’s see,’’ he said. They walked toward 
the old flower house in silence. 


| hens were kind enough to sit again; and that 
| time Whitey hatched valuable turkeys and 


Presently Mary broke into a run, with Jock | Blackie had a beautiful family of ducks. 
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Always have a 


y Daylo on the Clock Shelf 






For the dozen uses that 





bob up every day 


‘‘That bread’s most done” 
‘“‘Take the Daylo and bring up a jar 
of raspberries” 


‘““Go up to the garret and look—don’t 


Important 


The styleshown 
on the Clock Shelf 
is No. 2659. An 
ideal style to keep 
under your pillow 
is 2631. Thereare 
77 styles to choose 
from. For your 
protection the re- 
gis tered name 


take matches—use the Daylo” a oe 
‘‘Look way back in the ice-box” ere no 











‘‘See if the cat is under the bed” 
regular place to keep a Daylo 
Clock Sh 4 


AVE a 
H —the elf, your Dressing 
Table, or under the Pillow. 


American Ever Ready Works 
. of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
~ Long Island City, New York 
In Canada: Canadian National Carbon 
Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 














VEREADY 


The Light that says: DAY LO With that long-lived 
“There it is |” =>—_—4 Tungsten Battery 














w. L. DOUGLAS 
PEGGING SHOES 
AT SEVEN YEARS 
OF AGE 





$4:00 $4-50 $5.00 $6.00 $700 & $8.00 
lf you have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 


shoes, a trial will convince you that for style, 
comfort and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 
shoes are equally as good and will give excellent 
satisfaction. The actual value is determined and the 
retail price fixed at the factory before W.L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar- H 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price WS $3 $3.50 $4 
paid for them. The retail prices are the same everywhere. 
They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant 
endeavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of 
W. L. Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience 
in making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 

name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


For sale by 106 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 President W.L.DOUGLAS 
W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from SHOE COMPANY, 
factory by mail, Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write 157 SPARK STREET, 
for Illustrated Catalog showing how to order by mail. BROCKTON - - MASS 
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HERE is a time in the 
autumn, generally Octo- 
ber, when the male moose 

may suddenly rush upon any- 
one out in the woods with the 
greatest fury, especially if the 
| person is making a noise in the underbrush; 
but stories of moose attacking people at any 
other time may, almost without exception, be 
set down as romances, although of course a 
moose badly wounded or driven to bay in deep 
snow often shows aggression. At this time of 


|| year, too, a moose will also attack horses or 


horned cattle. 

I remember a curious instance of this hap- 
pening at our old farm in Maine, or rather in 
what we called the great woods, twenty miles 
or more to the northward of the farm. At that 
time we young folks were attending school at 
the village, seven miles from the farm, but 
boarded at home; and Saturdays we had to 
help with the farm work and usually had a 
very busy day of it, instead of a holiday. 

On one of the last days in October, word had 
come down from one of the old squire’s lum- 
ber camps up in the great woods that a horse 
in one of the teams had been disabled by a 
tree that a chopper had carelessly let fall on 
it, that another had died suddenly of colic, and 
that‘another span was needed. 

In those days we got most of our draft 
horses from Prince Edward Island. They were 
large, heavy, clumsy-headed animals, and very 
shaggy in the legs; some of them had hair 
six inches long down to the very fetlocks. As 
arule they were docile, of calm disposition, and 
pretty good workers; they also stood winter 
cold well; but they had a good many ailments. 
The old squire had bought twenty that au- 
tumn, at prices averaging about a hundred and 
fifty dollars each, off the steamer at Portland. 

That Saturday morning the old gentleman 
started my cousin, Halstead, and myself off very 
early with two of those new horses, to go up to 
camp. We would have to come back home afoot 
the next day, but we rode the horses up and 
took along a collar and hames for each, on their 
necks, with the tugs triced up round the collar. 
We had merely blankets and surcingles for sad- 
dies ; and, truth to say, those raw horses proved 
the worst beasts for riding that I ever bestrode. 
Halse and I swapped mounts twice on the way, 
each hoping to gain some advantage from the 
exchange. One, however, was quite as bad as 
the other. To trot them was to suffer miseries 
of heavy jolting; even to sit them was like sit- 
ting on a broad-backed rhinoceros. 

The route up through the woods to the camp 
was not difficult to follow, being what is termed 
a ‘‘winter road, ’’ bushed out for sleds on snow, 
but rough for carts. Our clumsy nags were 
constantly tripping over upstanding roots and 
stumps. Here and there were brilées where the 
lumber had been cut off and fires had run, and 
a few clearings and log houses where French- 
Canadian families had settled. Otherwise the 
whole twenty miles was a wilderness in which 
nearly every kind of game abounded. 

In consequence of walking our horses so 
much we got on slowly, and the late October 
afternoon waned while as yet we were three 
or four miles from the loggers’ camp that we 
had to reach. 

‘*We’ve got to get on faster or it will be pitch 
dark before we get there!’’ Halstead shouted 
back to me, and started his nag into a trot. 

I followed suit and came shambling on behind 
him, the wood and metal of the hames clatter- 
ing very audibly. It was tough riding, but we 
kept them going, and after this fashion covered 
a mile or more. Dusk was falling in the shad- 
ows of the dense and silent spruce woods. I 
could now scarcely see Halstead a hundred 
feet ahead, but I could hear his harness rat- 
tling. 

Quite without warning, a frightful bellow, 
which was half a squeal and had in ita fiendish 
intonation of rage, burst on our ears from the 
thick growth off at our left, followed by a crash 
| of the undergrowth and a rush! 

I heard Halse shout, but what he said was 
drowned in a shrill ery of fear from his horse 
—the note horses give forth when wounded, or 
when bitten by another horse. 

With that my own horse snorted, whirled 
round, scratched me through a dry fir top 
beside the trail and threw me. The brute 
stepped partly on my foot as I came down and, 
breaking away, bolted back down the road. 

I regained my legs and started to run myself, 
but, hearing Halstead ery out again, turned 
| back. His horse was squealing frightfully, and, 
| blending with its cries, came the hoarse bellow- 
| ings of its assailant. 

I could see them but dimly. Both animals 
were among brush beside the road. At one 
instant they were down, then uprearing, as if 








* | in close combat. I was afraid that Halse was 


under them, and stole forward, calling out to 








IN THE 


REAT WOODS 
CBy C. A. Stepheris 


him, although little could be 
heard above the constant blood- 
curdling squeals of the horse. 

Suddenly Halstead plumped 
against me on his hands and 
knees. He, too, had been thrown 
into the brush, and his horse had backed over 
him; but he was not much hurt, except for a 
scratched face, and had crawled back into the 
road. 

He jumped up, crying, ‘‘Is that you?’’ and 
eaught hold of me, he was so terrified. 

‘*What, for goodness’ sake, is that?’’ I cried. 

‘*T guess it is a moose!’’ Halse exclaimed, 
panting. ‘‘He’s killing that horse!’’ 

Anyone would certainly have thought so from 
the outcries. The uproar passed all descrip- 
tion, and in point of fact was heard by the 
loggers at their camp more than two miles 
away. 

The moose was the assailant; the horse was 
fighting for its life, squealing horribly from 
fear. What seemed strange, it appeared unable 
to break away. As nearly as we could discern 
in the gathering dusk, the two animals were 
cheek by jowl, fighting to the death. At one 
moment they loomed high in the gloom, as if 
rearing on their hind legs; then both fell and 
went floundering through the dry brush, and 
never for an instant did either stop its awful 
outcries. 

Neither of us had now much doubt that it 
was a moose; but we had no gun and dared 
not venture near. Going round the combatants, 
on the other side of the road, we started to 
summon help. 

All the way as we hurried on we heard that 
awful hullabaloo behind us, and on reaching 
the camp found most of the twenty loggers 
standing out, listening, speculating as to the 
cause of the uproar. They thought that it was 
two moose fighting. 

As soon as Halstead and I told them what 
had befallen us, nearly the whole crew set off 
on a run to save the horse, if possible, the fore- 
man leading the way witha lantern. They had 
a gun at the camp and took it; several of the 
men also caught up their axes. 

Halstead and I followed them back, although 
we were too much out of breath to keep pace 
with the foremost. 

At intervals as we went on, a long-drawn 
squeal could be heard; and what the loggers 
found when they drew near with the lantern 
was the horse and a large male moose still 
thrashing about on the ground, both apparently 
unable to get up. 

It was not until they had shot and killed the 
moose, however, that the real reason for so 
singular and protracted a fight was revealed. 

The moose had one of his long forelegs thrust 
through the collar on the horse’s neck and 
could not get it out. The woodsmen saw after- 
wards that the leg was dislocated at the shoul- 
der joint. 

It was what is termed a ‘‘whole’’ collar; and 
in rearing to strike the horse with his hoofs 
the pugnacious moose had thrust one foot 
through the collar, beside the horse’s neck. 
Both animals had then fallen over sidewise and 
fought it out, biting and squealing. 

After cutting the collar, the horse was iinally 
got on its legs again; it was bleeding from 
numerous cuts and abrasions and had evi- 
dently received a terrific mauling, but it recov- 
ered sufficiently to go to work in the course of 
a week. 

The other horse, the one I had ridden, was 
found the next day at the clearing of one of 
the French settlers, four miles down the 
‘*winter road. ’’ 

Judging from the size and spread of his ant- 
lers, the moose that had waylaid us was an 
old male; and the loggers believed that it was 
the clatter and rattle of the hames that had led 
him to rush forth and attack us. 


ee 


A MISTAKE SOMEWHERE 


“ HIS is one on the doctor, or on the editor, 
or maybe on Mr. Finch,” the Journal of the 
American Medical Association suggests 

with regard to the following item that is quoted 

from a California paper : 

Howard Finch met with a serious accident at 
the asphalt works Tuesday afternoon. He was 
helping unload a car of rock when the big bucket 
swung over and caught his leg against the side 
of the car, breaking it between the ankle and 
knee. The limb was badly bruised in addition to 
the broken bones. 

Dr. T—— was called and set the broken bones 
and gave the young man all the relief possible. 
Mr. Finch is at the home of his parents, H. D. 
Finch and wife. 

As we go to press we are informed that an 
X-ray examination of Mr. Finch’s injury shows 
that the bone is not broken, 
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A 
‘Through. 
Express — 


for you alone 












Off to school—or work—or play! A quick, flying start—a fast nerve-tingling run—and 
there you are! 


That’s what a Dayton Bicycle will do for you. It is a “Through Express”—for you alone! 


Why walk, when you can ride a bike? Why wait for crowded street cars, when your 
bike can be waiting for you? With a Dayton you can ride “to beat the cars!” 


Dayton Bicycles have many points and features of superiority. Take, for example, drop- 
forgings. 

Dayton Bicycles are notable for the large number of drop-forgings embodied in their 
construction. The seat-post cluster, through which the seat-post must pass, is drop-forged. 


This is an important point, since the drop-forging gives the necessary strength, PLUS the 
“spring,” which is vital. 


This “spring” is an assurance that, through an otherwise too rigid point, the steel tubing 
will not pull away from the union at the cluster. 


The crank is also drop-forged, one-piece, of 40-carbon steel, spring-tempered in oil. It, too, 
has “spring” and vitality. 


At every point where a drop-forging can be used to advantage, it IS used in a Dayton. 
And all of our drop-forgings are made in our own modern drop-forge plant. 


Dayton Bicycles are built for those who appreciate quality—and demand it. They are 
built for YOU. See the Dayton line at your dealer’s. Some of the Dayton’s many mechan- 
ical advantages are indicated below. Study them. Our catalog explains them more in detail. 


We Back This Trade-Mark Write to us for Catalog B.-8. It is free. 
With Our Reputation 
Cycle Dept., DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


ws 





1 One-piece drop-forged cranks. Hobbed sprockets. 





6 Dust-proof head adjusting cone. Extra large High Duty ball bear- 
ings. Cones = A. A in c er) 
Special design rear fork, giving extra clearance between wheel and 
2 fork sides. Flush rear a pow 4 
3 Drop-forged seat-post cluster, giving extra strong grip on seat-post. 


High-grade leather saddle with double action springs. Leather 

4 au pot pen wn tool equipment. 

5 Seventeen ess enamel finish of Dayton Carmine. Tough and long 
wearing. i coat of copper under all nickel plating. 


7 eager yy head construction. Eleven inner reinforcements in 





8 Double anchored fork sides with solid steel spool between plates. 





9 Feons inal and cupe of special design turned from solid steel bar. 
10 Seamless crank hanger bracket, extra reinforced. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Girl 

Mellin’s Food 
has secured a world- 
wide reputation 
through raising 
thousands of ruddy, 
vigorous, healthy 
babies. 


Send today for a trial size bottle 
of Mellin’s Food, together with 
our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 

They are Free. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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ls Your Glove Stiff 2 


Put a little “*3-in-One” oil on 
fingers and palm and leather 
comes and pliable at once. 
The ball will stick better and 
ve will last twice as long. 
“*3-in-One” makes baseball 
cover and stitches stronger and 
hold longer. It also prevents 
rust on mask, fasteners, etc. Not 
sticky or greasy. 
FREE Write today for large 
free sample bottle and 
3-in-One"’ dictionary. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 AIB. Broadway, New York. 
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orthe Black Beauty 


Don’t buy an ordinary bicycle. Get 
the Black Beauty—factory direct; 
wholesale price. Magnificent wheel 
Strongest, raciest in all cycledom. 
Five-year guarantee, 

18 Exclusive Features 
See the wheel before paying a cent. 
Get our Catalog; select your § 
model. 20 Styles. We ship at our 
own risk. Keep orreturn. No 
waiting to saveup money. Months 
to pay—small amount on accept- [g 
ance, then gee ‘ 

° ory prices 
Sundries first. epee 4 in the \ 
country. Tires, lamps, horns, etc. ‘if 
Everything for cyclists. Free Sundries Catalog. 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 
Dept. Y60 __ Philadelphia 
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Skin Troubles 


with Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum 25c. each. 
'’ Samples of ‘‘Cuticura,Dept.B,Boston.”” 


a i 
SPECIAL OFFER 
We finish 6 exposure roll (one 
only) and furnish 6 select prints 
for 25c. with order. Try us. 
Money back if dissatisfied. 
646 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


oa 
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FINISHING 


SERVICE 
CASH PAID for Butterflies, Insects. Simple work 

with my pricelist, pictures, instructions. 
Hundreds of kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c. at 


once for prospectus. Sinclair, D-71, Ocean Park, Cal. 
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A TRANSFORMED WORD 


I am a word of eight letters, meaning a person 
who is not well known. Curtail me, and I am re- 
markable; behead me and transpose my parts, 
and I am a jewel; curtail and transpose me, you 
will find strong displeasure; transpose me again, 
and I am to pass through, by or over; curtailed, I 
am part of the verb to ring; behead and curtail 
me, I am an article; curtail once more, I am the 
beginning of anything. 


A: 





2. FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SQUARES 

A fruit, the sharp side of a surface, a chill, a | 
dance. ; nn 
A fruit, learning, to advise strongly, submissive. | 
A vegetable, a girl’s name, trees, a piece of work. | 
A vegetable, sharp, a guiding line, a girl’s name. | 


3. RIDDLES 
I climb along the wall, 
I climb above the door, 
And though I’m not a dozen 
Two thirds of me is four. 
I move along the roof, 
I climb the stones and bricks, 
And still I’m not a dozen, 
Though half of me is six. 


I’m found where children gather 
Throughout the happy land ; 

And yet I’m very apt to be 

Upon the surface of the sea 
Where children could not stand. 


4. JUMBLED NAMES 
See how many boys’ names you can make by 
combining two or more of the short words in the 
following list: O, am, bald, in, just, an, pa, is, an, 
all, man, her, hen, in, step, i, nor, will, drew, ace, 
will, i, wall, arch, liver, mart, trick, man. 


5. DUPLICATED WORDS 
From each of the following sentences the same 
word is omitted twice: once in the form of a 
whole word and once separated into two or more 
short words. What are the omitted words? 
I am —— to discover why he is considered —. 
He —— thousand dollars, and there are some 


who will —— to relieve him of it. _ 
Agonized by the —— of the burning deck, — 
last leaped overboard. ; 
his odd —— consisted of a —— and a solitary 
camel. 


6. THE TIME PROBLEM 





Who has not read the story of the race between 
Achilles and the tortoise, so often quoted as show- 
ing that it must be mathematically impossible to 
do certain things that we know are really possible? 


Achilles could walk twelve times as fast as the 
rtoise; so a match was arranged by Zeno, the 
hilosopher, wherein the tortoise was to have 
welve miles the start. Zeno maintained that 

Achilles could never overtake the tortoise, because 

while Achilles walked twelve miles the tortoise 

would travel one mile, and when Achilles had cov- 
ered that mile, the tortoise would have traveled 
the twelfth of a mile, and so on. The story attempts 
to show, as it goes on, that, although it is evident 
that Achilles will overtake and pass the tortoise, 
the exact point where that will happen must be 
represented by an indeterminate fraction that 
cannot be computed. The race Tt corresponds 
to the relative speeds of the hour hand and the 
minute hand of a clock ; so anyone who will watch 
the clock long —_ can solve the problem by 
actual observation. Can you determine by mathe- 
matics what it is so easy to discover by watching 
the clock face; that is, how long a time is between | 
every two instants when the hands are together? 


7. SQUARE-DIAMOND 
Square: brilliant effect, 
an island in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, a fruit, to 
expiate, opinion. 
Jiamond: the first of 
May, a measure of weight, 
principle, a kind of dog, a 
part of the human body, 
a golf term, fifty. 

















8. HOW OLD ARE THE NEPHEWS? 
An old gentleman who delighted in working out 
problems divided a gift of money among his three 
nephews in proportion to their ages, which were 





— thirteen months apart. To John he gave 
wenty-three dollars, to James seventeen dollars, 


Prepaid | 2nd to Joshua eleven dollars. What was the age 


of each nephew? 








Answers to Puzzles in March 27 Issue 


1. Elephant—ape, eel, hen, ant. Weasel—eel, 
seal. Wasp—asp. Gnat—nat. Swan—wan. Linnet 
—in net. Whale—hale. Pigeon—pig. 

2. Loathe—oath. Change—hang. re. 
Preserved —reserve. Spite — pit. Cruel — rue. 
Flighty—light. Scowl—cow. 

3. Allis fair in love and war. 

4. 9.36 A.M. One fourth the time from midnight 
to that hour is two hours and twenty-four minutes, 
which added to half the time from that hour to 
— (seven hours and twelve minutes) equals 
0 on 


5. Flute—lute. Sword—word. Fairy—airy. Tears 
—ears. Pearl—earl. Wall, hall—all. 

6. Capers—scrape. Stream—master. 
bather. Porter—report. Enters—resent. 

7. There must have been an even number of 
children, since there were just as many daugh- 
ters as there were sons. The supposition is that 
there were three boys and three girls, since that 
number is the only 
one consistent with an 
answer conforming to 
the facts. They pur- 
chased six buns, two 
for a penny,and twelve 
buns, three for a 
penny ; then each child 
received one half- 
— and two three- 
or-a-penny buns. 
: £2 RE RY : _ 8 The accompany- 
ing diagram shows 
’ how the irregular 
piece of linoleum can be cut into two pieces that 
will make a perfect square. 


Breath— 
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E weave the cool B. V. D. Nainsook in 
our own mills especially equipped to 
make this fabric. The cotton used is particu- 
larly selected for its quality and strength. This 
insures to you, the wearer, that superiority and 
economy only obtainable in B. V. D. Underwear. 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers. $1.00 the Garment. 


B. V. D. Sleeveless Closed Crotch Union 
Suits. (Pat.U.S.A.) $1.75 the Suit. 


THE B.V.D. COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
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A New Book 


D AW T By ELEANOR 


H. PORTER 


Author of Pollyanna, Just David, 
Oh, Money! Money! etc. 


N Dawn, Mrs. Porter has 
created just such a hero and 
written just such a story as her 


OCCEOSECESCCESOCSCOCOECESCESSCG OOO 





admirers have been hoping for 

ever since the appearance of 

Just David. The hero is a blind 

boy whose courage leads him to 
a final victory by dedicating his g 
life to the service of others. 3 
It is impossible to do justice : 
in cold print to the rich senti- ; 
ment of the story, or to the o 
human appeal of Keith Burton, 6 
the blind boy, and Susan the : 
housemaid with a heart of gold : 
but a tongue that insists upon 6 
trying out with amazing results : 
all the long words she has heard. o 
These characters will take their places with : 
David and Pollyanna as among the most delightful of Mrs. : 
Porter’s pen people. Not the least appealing element in the : 
story is the love of Keith for his doctor’s daughter, an exquisite G 
romance that runs all through the story to a final happy ending. g 
COPY FREE 8 
Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Q 
Youth’s Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will pre- Ke 
6 sent you with a copy of Mrs. Porter’s new story, Dawn, send- x 
© ing the Book to you postpaid. This is the author’s regular G 
copyrighted edition and cannot be purchased anywhere for 8 
© less than $1.50, net. 6) 
NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for o 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 4 
(Dnata 1 NUNES HHH AUNANUTNAAAN SMCSREGMO ARRAS MRR A 0 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. G 
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ASTHM These people have 


“Free from Asthma 11 years.’’—John B. pocomcanaeanety 
Aurora, I 

Ms - entirely of ae many years ago.’’—Mrs. 

vu, Lebanon, Ten 

* Delighted with ay excotiont health.’’—Leith Dunnet, 
Hamilton, 

Pee low price is out of all proportion to the benefit.” 

H. Coffman, Itaska, T: 

~ “Harold has had no Asthma fora year.’’—Mrs. George 
Jurgensen, Deer Lodge, 

“No Asthma—and I ner what it is to be in prison 
with it.”’—Rev. W. C. Paden, Independence, lowa. 

“Couldn’t lie down or work. Now working on dredge 
in water and no Asthma.’’—S, , Mantua, N. 

“No Asthma, sound sleep. A ‘wonder to people who 
knew me.’’—Mrs. Frank Hayter, Cold Brook, N. 

“‘Never expected to be free but have had no Asthma 
for over a year.’’—Mrs. Dora Fisher, Philippi, W. Va. 

“No Asthma for 18 months. bs may use my name.”’ 
—Ernest & Lage Cranbury, N. 

“No Asth ; use my name to any length.’’—Robt. 
MeMillan, Salineville, Ohio. 


For information address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Ask for Bulletin Y-191. 
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GLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG fier 

Either pin iliustratea madewith any 3 letters and2 

Py ot one or two colorsenamel. Silverplate 
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Try It 
Three 
Months 
Before 
Deciding 


The New Companion is known as the “Quality” 
machine. This standard has been steadily maintained by 
us for over a third of a century, and it has placed the New 
Companion among the ‘leadin: sewing machines of the 
world, In construction, durability, -—- and opera- 
tion no better sewing machine can be obtained at any price. 

Three pany ig ‘Trial. Our‘plan makes it possible 
for you to test this high-grade machine in your for 
three months before pt whether you will keep it. If 
not satisfactory at the end of that period, we will take it 

ck at our expense and refund your money. 


Factory-to-Home Prices 


Free Delivery 


Attractive 
Terms 


We offer a choice of seven 
different styles, including foot 
treadle, electric and rotary 
models, guarantee for 25 
years, pay all freight charges 
toyour nearestfreight station, 
and sell at a very low 
price. Shipments made 
from convenient points in 
Eastern, Central and West- 
em Sections. 


A Postal-Card Application will bring our free 
descriptive Booklet, T rial Offer and Attractive 
Terms by return mail. WRITE TO-DAY. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








The New Portable Electric 














PENNIES BY THE TON 


HEN you put a penny in the slot and get 

your correct weight or a piece of chewing 

gum or of chocolate, you seldom think of the 
thousands of other pennies dropped that very hour 
into other machines. The companies that own 
these “automatic venders” receive tons of pennies, 
which they turn back into circulation through the 
United States subtreasury —for banks refuse to 
handle pennies unless they are counted and packed 
in rolls, and the slot-machine companies would 
require so large a force of clerks to do it that 
their profits would be seriously diminished. 

The problem of counting pennies for deposit in 
| the subtreasury is simple. They are weighed like 
so many bullets on a scale that registers not 
pounds and ounces but dollars and cents. 

The collections from the slot machines, however, 
do not go directly to the weighing machine. The 
coins must first be sorted, for they are mixed with 
all kinds of refuse—lead weights, buttons, bangles 
and counterfeits, put into the slot either in a spirit 
of mischief or to defraud the company. The boys 
who do the sorting wear antiseptic gloves. 

The refuse from the sorting process is usually 
valueless, although now and then gold pieces, bits 
of jewelry, or gold and silver charms engraved with 
tender inscriptions, find their way into the iron 
throat of the machine that is intended to swallow 
only copper cents. Hundreds of German pennies 
and many coins of higher value are found in the 
machines, put there through carelessness. Coun- 
terfeits abound. It is said that on the Bowery in 
New York and at Coney Island from one to two 
| per cent of the copper in circulation is spurious. 
| So the owners of the penny-in-the-slot machines 
have more trouble with the actual money they 





Broadway it is no uncommon sight to see a wagon- | 
load of pennies going to the treasury; in appear- 
ance it is only a load of canvas sacks, but really it | 
is a clumsy embarrassment of riches. 


os 


NATURALS 
| "Tivee New Englander uses the word “natural” 





tg describe one who was unfurnished at birth | 

with the usual and indispensable quantity 

of brains. Prof. Burt G. Wilder, the distinguished | 

zoologist, tells an amusing story that turns on a 

| countryman’s mistaking the unfamiliar word “nat- 
uralist”’ for the familiar word ‘‘natural.” 

| A few years after his arrival in America, Agas- | 

| Siz was one of a small party of Harvard professors | 

who traversed the White Mountain region in a 

| carriage driven by the countryman. Three of them | 


| were vivacious, restless, and on the lookout for | 


specimens. They would call a halt, leap from the | 
| vehicle before it stopped, dash over the fields, and 
return with prizes in their boxes, in their hands 
| and pockets, and even pinned upon their hats. 
| The fourth, Prof. Felton, the brother-in-law of 
Agassiz, sat quietly in his corner of the carriage | 
reading a favorite Greek author. 

When the bewildered driver could stand it no | 
longer he elicited from Felton information that | 
| led him to view the behavior of the others with 
compassionate toleration. At the close of the day 
| he thus conveyed his interpretation to the inn- 
keeper: 

“I drove the queerest lot you ever saw. They 
chattered like monkeys. They wouldn’t keep still. 
They jumped the fences, tore about the fields, and 
came back with their hats covered with bugs. T| 
asked their keeper what ailed them; he said eee 
was naturals, and, judgin’ from the way they acted, 
I should say they was.” 


Mod 
AN ERROR OF THE MIND 


HE Vedanta religion of India has as the 
basis of its belief the doctrine that matter 
does not exist. A Vedanta teacher, says Mr. 
Stanwood Cobb in his book, The Essential Mys- 
ticism, was once instructing his pupils in the 
midst of a jungle. There suddenly crashed through 
the bushes a mad elephant—the most dangerous 
of tropic beasts. The pupils, disregarding their 
philosophy, took to the trees. When the animal 





had passed they found their guru descending un- | 


abashed from a stout upas tree. 

“Why,” asked one heretical youth, “did you 
climb a tree if, according to your teaching, matter 
has no existence?” 

To this smart inquirer, worthy to adorn the im- 
pudent ranks of American youths, he answered 
calmly: 

“There was no elephant. There was no tree. I 
did not climb up a tree.” 
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| THE WHITTLING JUDGE OF 
ALABAMA 


HAVE heard of whittlers and have seen a 
I few in my day, writes a contributor to the 
Birmingham Ledger, but the most consistent 
whittler within the range of my memory was 
Judge Samuel Henry Sprott of Tuscaloosa, whose 
whittling proclivities while on the bench made 
him known throughout Alabama. He was also 
known widely for his great knowledge of law and 
the administering of it. 
When Judge Sprott was holding court there were 
always two or three long, clear strips of white 


pine resting on the desk beside him, and when he | 


started on a case he also started whittling. The 
more interested he became in the arguments of 
the lawyers the faster he whittled. It was very 
interesting to watch him wield the knife ; whittling 
appeared to be second nature to him. 


es 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
N: man is so well known as he thinks he is, 


says Enrico Caruso, the world-famed tenor, 

whose philosophical reflection is quoted in 
the Brooklyn Citizen. To illustrate his point he 
tells the following incident: 

While motoring in New York State my automo- 
bile broke down, and I sought refuge in a farm- 
house while the car was being repaired. I became 
friendly with the farmer, who asked me my name, 
and I told him it was Caruso. The farmer leaped 
to his feet and seized me by the hand. 

‘Little did I think I should see a man like you 
| in this here humble kitchen, sir!’’ he exclaimed. 
| “Caruso! The great traveler! Robinson Caruso!” 


receive than men in other businesses. On lower | 


cuse for a fellow with any inge- 
nuity. Here is what the Boy Scouts 
of Troop 18 did in the thickly settled 
city of Albany. They wanted to forma 
Sharpshooter Local Unit of the Na- 
Medal tional Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps. They 
wanted to learn the fine points of 
rifle shooting and earn the famous 
Winchester Marksman, Sharpshooter 
| and Expert Rifleman Medals. 


“N“ place to shoot.”” That’s no ex- 








| They got busy with their Scout 
| Masterand looked around fora place 
| to duzdd a range. Finally they hit ona 
50-ft. space in the cellarof the church! 


| Starta W.J.R.C. “Unit” 
with your friends — 


| rifles is always easier and cheaper 
| when you have a bunch of your chums in on it. 

‘There’s more fun, too, in the actual shooting when 
| there are other fellows to compete with. 

So why not get together with half a dozen of your 
chums, join the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps and 
organize a regular Unit or Club which will be offi- 

| cially recognized by National Headquarters. When 
you have enough Marksmen in your Unit. you will 
be matched against other Units. Any boy who 
starts a Unit gets a Special Service Pin. 

The W. J. R. C. will help you from start to finish 
in rigging up your indoor and outdoor range. 

The W. J. R. C. gives you all the instruction — 
essary to become a real expert in the use of a rifle. 
It provides for officers, supervisors and adult in- 
structors to make your shooting safe. 


The job of finding a place to shoot, 





Close-upview of backstopand pul- 
| rigging up a range and getting your ley system for carrying targets 





RANGE BUILT IN THE CELLAR OF A CHURCH 


Making an up-to-date range 
from a dingy cellar 


It costs you nothing to join the W.J. R.C. There 
are no dues and no military obligations whatsoever. 
The W. J. R. C. was organized solely to encourage 
better marksmanship and better sportsmanship 
among boys and girls of America. It is intended to 

develop the qualities of fair play and 
manliness which are essential to suc- 
_cess in after life. Any boy or girl 
not over 18, who is in good standing 
in his or her community is eligible. 
Get the official plan and handbook 

Write today for the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps “‘Plan for organiz- 
ing a W. J. R. C. Unit,” and for the 
official handbook—*‘How to handle 
a rifle safely.”” This booklet tells 
you all about the W. J. R. C. and de- 
scribes in detail the fine points of 
3 shooting. 

If you are a boy scout give your 
name in full, the troop you belong to 
and the name of the Scout Master. 

If you are not a boy scout, state what boy organ- 
ization, if any, you belong to, giving the name of 
the official in charge. 





Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 

National Seesqnertere 275 i. —_ 

New Haven, Conn., U . 8. A. Division 4 

Gentlemen. Please register my name as a member 
of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, and send me a 
membership buttonand certificate of membership. Also 
tell me how to organize a Local Unit of the W. J. R.C. 
ery truly yours, 











Standard types of .22 caliber Winchester Rifles, popular with members of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
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WINCHESTER Take-down 22 caliber single shot rifle. 


A low priced, light-weight gun made in two sizes. 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


WINCHESTER MODEL 06. Take-down 
Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round 
barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammunition 

The most popular .22caliber repeater, used 
extensively by members of the W. F.R.C. 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave., Division 460, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Young Ladies 


should learn 
how to make 


eeu’ ~ INSTANT 
| ‘esr, POSTUM 


A table drink that parents 
cannot object to as they do to 
tea and coffee. 


You can make it yourself, in 
a moment, and its rich flavor 
is sure to please. 











How To Make Money 
With An Oliver 


Many boys pay for their own 
Oliver Typewriters by doing 
work for others. Easy to 
learn— fine for school work 
—wins better marks. Then 
when you grow up typing 
is a decided advantage. We 
send you an Oliver for five days free trial— 
then you pay $3 per month if you keep it. 
You can earn more than it costs every year. 
Write today for our free trial blank, catalog 
and full particulars. Boys everywhere are profit- 
ing by our liberal plan. 


Canadian Price, $72 [50.07] 
The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1904 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 














Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious i 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. Nosalves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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“The Boy That Night 


Ate the Last Puffed Grain” 


At a house where I visited the hostess said to the writer, 
‘““‘We love Puffed Grains in our home, but somehow we don’t 
use a large amount.’’ 

‘‘Let us see why,’’ I suggested. 

Next morning she served Puffed Rice for breakfast, and 
the last grain was consumed. At noon she served Puffed 
Wheat in milk, and not a kernel left the table. 

In the afternoon the daughter used two cups of Puffed 


Rice in candy. And the boy that night at bedtime ate the 
Jast Puffed Grain in the house. 


That’s All the Trouble 


You will find that children eat all the Puffed Grains they 
get. The only limit when you serve them is the bottom 
of the dish. 

These are airy, toasted bubbles, thin and flaky, puffed to 
eight times normal size. In form and flavor Puffed Grains 
are exquisite. 

They are whole-grain foods — Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. And children need whole grains. 

They are steam exploded, shot from guns. By this 
unique process of Prof. Anderson every food cell is blasted. 
Thus digestion is easy and complete. No other process 
ever known so fits grain foods to digest. 

Don’t you think it a vast mistake when such foods are 
served sparingly, and lesser foods take their place ? 





Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
And Corn Puffs 


All Bubble Grains—Each 15c 


Except in Far West 











Use like nut meats in home 
candy making or as garnish on 
ice cream. 


Crisp and lightly butter and you 
make them food confections. Let 
hungry children eat like peanuts 
after school. 


Serve with cream and sugar, or 
mixed with any fruit. 


Float these toasted bubble grains 
in every bowl of milk. 


Scatter in your soups. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, an: 0° to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








INSECT BITES 


S regards their relation to man, 
insects may be divided into two 
classes, according as they are 
parasitic or not. Those of the 
first class are, of course, the most 
troublesome, for it is necessary 
not only to treat their bites but 
also to get rid of them. Unfortu- 
nately, the bites of the parasitic 

insects are not painful, but merely annoying, and 
sometimes dangerous to health; if they caused as 
much pain as those of the predatory insects, like 
wasps, they would soon cease to be parasitic, for 
the dirtiest of men dread pain and take trouble 
to avoid it, although they would often rather itch 
than wash. All insects that bite or sting are poi- 
sonous, although the nature of the poison .and its 
effects vary greatly. 

Of the parasitic insects the flea, the bedbug 
and the pests that soldiers call ‘“‘cooties” merely 
cause more or less irritation and itching by their 
bites. The most common of the nonparasitic poi- 
sonous insects are spiders, wasps and hornets, 
bees, ants, mosquitoes and some biting flies; in 
the Southern and southwestern states and the 
tropics we find also the formidable scorpions, 
tarantulas and centipedes. Most of those insects, 
except the mosquitoes and certain biting flies, 
attack man only in self-defense, when they think 
they themselves have been attacked. Among the 
other less common insects that sometimes cause 
considerable annoyance are the so-called kissing 
bug (Reduvius personatus), the bite of which is 
very painful; the cone-nose (Gonorhinus sangui- 
sugus), Which is an exaggerated bedbug with a 
ferocious bite; and the pirate bug, or corsair, the 
bite of which is severe and often causes inflamma- 
| tion and abscess. 
| The poison of most stinging insects, whether 
| parasitic or not, is an acid, and the itching and 
| pain that it causes may usually be promptly re- 

lieved by applying an alkali, such as bicarbonate 

of soda, ammonia or weak lye. For the milder 
| forms, rubbing with a moistened bit of kitchen 
| Soap and leaving the soapy film on the skin will 
| Suffice. In the case of the bites of certain insects, 
| such as scorpions, centipedes and tarantulas, 
| there are often general symptoms, in addition to 
| the local irritation, which must be combated with 
_ ipecac and the internal administration of ammonia 
and other stimulants. 
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THE ADVANCED COURSE 


Wo sp EXPECT,” Anna said with a quick, 
hard breath, “that I’m going to 
forfeit your respect for me for- 
ever, Frances McKay, but if I 
don’t let go to somebody I shall 
go mad.” 

“Suppose,” Frances replied, 
“that we light the fire first.” 
“There are some things in the 
world that an open fire can’t cure, even if you 
won’t believe it,’’ Anna retorted. 

“JT don’t pretend that my fire’s a cure-all,” 
Frances laughed, ‘‘but you acknowledge yourself 
that it’s a friendly little thing, even if it’s only 
pocket size. Let go, dear. The fire’s a splendid 
confidante, always ready to listen and never talk- 
ing of what it hears.” 

But for several minutes Anna did not “let go.” 
With her hands clasped tightly about her knees 
and her mouth tense, she sat looking into the 
pocket-size fireplace. Frances, playing with her 
fire, waited quietly—and at last it came. 

“Tf you knew how I shall hate myself in about 
two hours for having said a word! But it seems to 
me that I have more than one person’s share of 
troubles, and the biggest of them is Aunt Abby. I 
wonder why people have to live like that, so 
utterly wretched themselves and making every- 
body else so miserable! Don’t think I’m not sorry 
for her; I’m so sorry that I ache. But I’m sorry 
for myself, too. If you could know, Frances! She 
insists upon throwing matches or any trash on the 
floor, and hanging her clothes over chairs, table— 
anywhere rather than in the closet. And the way 
she looks! The other evening when some boys 
from the camp were over she came downstairs 
with a hot-water bottle tied against her ear with a 
purple veil. Of course I know that she suffers ter- 
ribly from neuralgia, but—what would you do in 
my place, Frances McKay?” 

Frances’s reply was prompt. “I should get out 
my mathematics medal and hang it where I could 
see it a hundred times a day.” 

Anna’s tense hands fell apart, and she turned a 
face of blank amazement upon her friend. 

“What in the world has my mathematics medal 
to do with Aunt Abby?” she exclaimed. 

“T remember,” said Frances, smiling into the 
little fire, ‘when a certain dear friend of mine 
worked a good part of a winter over a single prob- 
lem in mathematics. She didn’t call it a trouble— 
she called it a problem. And she was determined 
not to be beaten by it. I didn’t see how she could 
work over it so,—I’d have given up ages before,— 
but she told me that the joy of conquering finally 











repaid her a hundred times over. It’s postgraduate | 
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work now, Anna dear, but, knowing you, I know 
that no problem, however difficult, is going to con- 
quer you.” 

For several minutes the little fire had things ali 
its own way. Then Anna rose. 

“I’m going to get that medal out,” she said. 
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TIN STOCKINGS 


E have adopted many foreign ideas of com- 

W fort or utility, but no one has sought te 

introduce the wooden shoe from Holland. 

The tin stocking is even less suggestive of luxury, 

and yet many of us wear them. Of course a person 

could not wear a sock of “eighteen-carat”’ tin and 

be unconscious of it, but if the tin is alloyed and 

disguised with silk he can wear a considerable 
amount of it without suspecting it. 

In cutting round tops and bottoms out of tin 
sheets in the manufacture of tin cans there remains 
a certain amount of scrap. Men have sat up nights 
figuring the maximum number of such pieces of 
various sizes that can be cut from a sheet of tin. 
and still there is the waste left over that cannot 
be worked into sheets again. Relief is found in the 
demand of the manufacturer of silk, who needs 
some substance to weight his goods. A silk gar- 
ment hangs and fits and holds its shape better if 
weighted. Everyone knows how soft.and light are 
the unweighted pongee silks. So the manufac- 
turers of tin cans and of silks coéperate. One dis- 
poses of his tin waste, and the other converts the 
metal into tin chloride and works it into the woven 
silk. Virtually all the waste of tin-can factories is 
put to that use. Some silk stockings contain as 
much as, thirty per cent of tin. The use is entirely 
legitimate, since the trade demands a silk that is 
firm and heavy for certain garments for which the 
purchaser desires a perfect fit. 

Silk waste, such as worn-out and cast-off gar- 
ments, becomes in turn a source of tin worth 
attention. Rag pickers give little heed to silk rem- 
nants, but carefully collect linen and wool. The 
rag-pickers’ union, if there is such a body, might 
well take notice of this information. The tin chlo- 
ride in the silk is easily converted into tin oxide 
by burning the material, and from the oxide the 
metal can be resolved. 
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THE DOLPHIN CONVOY 


HOEVER has sailed a tropic sea will ap- 

preciate Mr. William Beebe’s description in 

the American Museum Journal of a school 
of playful dolphins that appeared suddenly from 
the depths and adopted for their playfellow the 
ship upon which he was sailing. 

It was a lazy, tropical morning, writes Mr. 
Beebe, and the engines seemed to throb in a half- 
somnolent manner. I folded up in a desk chair 
and idly watched the beautiful profile of the island 
astern. 

Suddenly the sea became alive with virile beings 
—curving steel-gray bodies that shot forth like 
torpedoes from some mighty battery. I thrilled in 
every fibre, and the sloth of the tropics fell from 
me as by a galvanic shock. The dolphins had come! 
Usually they appear in their haunts between Do- 
minica and Martinique, but here they were in 
dozens, leaping for breath with the regularity of 
machinery. Now and then, in a spirit of play, one 
of them vaulted high in air, ten feet above the 
surface, twisted and fell broadside with a slap 
that could be heard half a mile away. A school 
came close alongside, slackened speed to that of 
the vessel, and now and then dived beneath and 
appeared off the opposite quarter. Another trick 
was for one or two to station themselves just ahead 
of the bow and to remain there motionless, urged 
on by the pressure of the water from behind. It 
was unexpected and splendid to have this battalion 
of magnificent cetaceans, bursting with vital en- 
ergy and fullness of life, injected without warning 
into the calm quiet of this tropic sea. 
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NEW GROWTH BROUGHT ABOUT 
BY MORALE 


NE of the best things about our part in the 
QO war was the spirit of the men in the selective 

draft. Some of them, especially in the first 
draft, feigned sickness to induce the doctors to 
refuse them, but by the time of the third draft the 
whole spirit had changed. One typical instance 
was that of a South Carolinian who had lost the 
thumb and forefinger on his right hand. The doctor 
who examined him said at once that he could not 
be taken into the army. But the man insisted, and 
this is what he said: 

“Why, doctor, you don’t mean that I can’t get 
into this army because I’ve lost a thumb and finger! 
Why, doctor, that’s nothing at all for me. They’re 
only just off for the time being. Why, doc, they 
always grow right back on me!” 

He was taken in, as he deserved, and was a real 
soldier from the first minute. 
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A QUESTION FORESEEN 


N one of our large city art galleries two women 
stood before a copy of Millet’s Sower, admiring 
and commenting. 

“T wonder,” said one, “what kind of grain he is 
sowing.” 

“Why, millet, of course,’ replied her companion. 
“Don’t you see the name in the corner?” 








Statement of ownership and management as required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


The Youth’s Companion, published weekly at Boston, 

assachusetts, for April 1, 1919. 
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Before me, a notary public in and for the state and 
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Dreams Come True 


Dorothy, whose birthday is to-morrow, dreams 
that the fairies bring a big Jell-O dessert for 
her party, and wakes to find it true. 

At any rate, the dessert is there when dinner 


JE 


sugar or something else that the soldiers needed, 


time comes. _ 

During the long months 
when other popular dain- 
ties were given up because 


they required too much 


simple Jell-O desserts and salads, made of Jell-O 
alone, or Jell-O and fruit, or Jell-O and vegetables, 
came-to be more than ever before regarded as 
essentials in most American homes. 

The different fruit flavors are so good and 
the variety of delightful dishes that can be made 
from them is so great that women who made 


and served pies or puddings nearly every day of 








their lives are wondering why they ever did it. 
It is hardly necessary to say that any woman, 
even if she cannot cook, can make up Jell-O into 
as fine desserts and salads as any cook can make. 
The new Jell-O Book 
tells how to make many 


new desserts and salads in 





the easy Jell-O way, which 
cuts out work and worry 
and most of the expense. A copy of the book will 
be mailed free to any woman who 
will send us her name and address. 
Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit 
flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, 


and sold 2 for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, § 





Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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The Oldest of Toilet 
Requisites 








Painted for The Palmolive Company by Coles Phillips 





